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JOHN MACLEAY PEACOCK was bom at Kincar- 
dine, Perthshire, 21st March, 181 7, the seventh child 
of eight, and died at Glasgow, 4th May, 1877. His 
father, a seaman, died while the boy was quite young, 
leaving the mother scanty means of providing for the 
wants of the growing family. John was sent to work 
early, at first in a tobacco factory, where his wages 
were is. 2d a-week, afterwards at some bleaching 
works, and ultimately as an apprentice boiler-maker. 
From time to time he took a turn at theatricals, for 
which he had a decided taste and some talent While 
still quite young he was sent a voyage in a vessel of 
which his uncle was captain, but, arriving at Cork, he 
ran away, and attempted to walk to Belfast, whence 
he found means of returning home. Throughout his 
life he was possessed of a roving disposition, and 
partly on this account, partly in consequence of trade 
fluctuations, he at one time or another visited many 
parts of the world. Spain, where he resided twice, 
impressed him greatly. 
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During the Chartist agitation Mr. Peacock was very 
energetic. He lived at that time in Glasgow, where 
he was somewhat of a leader in the movement, and 
was appointed a delegate to the London Conference. 
Throughout his life he evinced a keen interest in pro- 
gressive movements, political and religious. Not a few 
of his troubles may be traced to his outspokenness on 
these subjects. Physically he was slight and delicate, 
and the nature of his trade made him prematurely 
infirm ; so, for several years before his death, he was 
fittest for only the lightest employment. He died, 
after a week's illness, of heart disease, to which he had 
long been subject His wife survives him. 

Such, very briefly stated, was the career of the Poet. 
Biography has many and great uses, but the mere 
incidents of a life serve for little else than to satisfy 
curiosity. Of the noblest men there is not usually 
much in this way to relate — so little, indeed, of the 
very highest order, that later generations begin to 
doubt whether such beings ever really lived, and dis- 
pute among themselves, saying, on the one hand. This 
is a myihy and on the other. He must have been a god. 
Of the pettifogging man, on the contrary, we know 
everything. His life is made up of incidents. He is 
a person of facts, not ideas, and, if the events could be 
rubbed out, would be no longer visible. Incident is 
of value only when it indexes a character behind it 

Mr. Peacock was by trade a boiler-maker. Not in 
any spirit of apology, and not for the purpose of exten- 
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uating faults or weaknesses in his writings is this fact 
stated. If these poems are good, it matters nothing 
in respect to them whether their author stood high or 
low in the social scale. If they are bad, their publi- 
cation is without excuse. In reproducing them, I 
claim that they are good. Th^y must be considered 
solely on their merits, the circumstances of the author 
being left entirely out of sight. For circumstances do 
not make a poet ; at most, they only regulate his fame. 
Poets in humble life are usually victims of patron- 
age. It seems to be thought fitting that high social 
rank should condescend to genius. A workman of 
literary genius is regarded as a curious specimen, and 
exhibited accordingly. Remarkable indeed, it is said, 
that a ploughman, a miner, an exciseman, or some 
common creature of that sort, should develop such 
powers. His work is excellent, considering his position. 
On the other hand, the objects of such approval are 
themselves often much to blame. They seek for 
patronage, and if they fail to attract the notice of the 
great, consider themselves ill-used; although such 
notice as is given is often scarcely more respectful 
than would be granted to any performing dog or bird 
which is admired and praised because its unnatural 
antics bear some faint resemblance to the foolish ways 
of men. Mr. Peacock did not wholly escape the 
impertinences of patronage. He had often to bear 
insulting pity — for that is the common lot of the poor; 
and he had often to bear injustice and misrepresenta- 
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tion— ^for wealth rarely judges poverty with fairness. 
Yet, had his would-be patrons understood their real 
interests, they would have sat at his feet with humility 
and reverence to learn of him. 

Not, then, as the productions of a boiler-maker who 
wrote verses, but as the work of a Poet is this volume 
offered to the world. Mr. Peacock's was a strictly 
poetical temperament His friends can testify that 
what he wrote was not the outcome of a mere talent 
for rhyming, but a true expression of the man himself. 
His poems are his biography. Therefore, they appeal 
with power to the Souls of others, and the more they 
are studied the worthier do they appear. Mr. Pea- 
cock spoke from the heart rather than from the intel- 
lect, and a heart like his, with its kinship to Nature, 
to Beauty, and to Spiritual Reality, could ' not but 
create poetry. Had he written no other lines than 
those on Flowers^ The Patriofs Dirge^ Lave^ Musings 
near a Tomb, or The Broken Lyre, his title to rank as 
a Poet would have been complete. 

Mr. Peacock was as open-hearted as a child. He 
was child-like in his intense depression under trouble, 
and his quick revival under even the slightest sym- 
pathy. Above all, he was child-like in his simplicity. 
He was incapable of double-dealing and destitute of 
the all too prevalent power of finding bad motives and 
designs in the acts of others. His guileless nature 
harboured no base thoughts. He lived with a perfect 
confidence in others, receiving as the necessary return 
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their entire trust. He himself said, " Freedom from 
rehgious prejudice and sound trust in the goodness of 
human nature have been as a guide and guardian to 
me over the world." He travelled much, and wher- 
ever he went men and women were his friends : for so 
utterly pure was the man, so incapable of meanness or 
treachery in any shape or degree, that his genuineness 
was apparent on the very slightest acquaintance. 
Among the peasantry in Scotland, Ireland, and Spain, 
with whom in his wanderings he was much thrown, he 
was received with all kindness and confidence, just as 
a child would have been received. I do not think 
any one could have really known him without loving 
him, and to those who had the privilege of his friend- 
ship the memory of him will always be an inspiration. 
I do not pretend he was faultless. Who is ? But he 
was so true, and his very faults seemed to arise so 
much from his innocence that they are easily forgotten. 
In his domestic relations he was a pattern for imita- 
tion, and throughout a life of more than ordinary 
hardship he bore himself with integrity and heroism. 

Mr. Peacock was an earnest reformer, but, though 
tyranny in any shape aroused his indignation, he was 
dways more prone to pity than to hate. Capable of 
strong emotion when he witnessed injustice, he was 
yet so kind-hearted that he would not willingly have 
hurt the author of the wrong except to save others. 
He had no mean jealousy of those who stood above 
him in wealth or position, or wielded greater power in 
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politics and society. It was only when such persons 
used their opportunities to crush and degrade their 
fellows that he would feel angry and speak bitterly. 
The anger and bitterness had their root in the pity he 
felt for the oppressed and fallen, in his intimate sym- 
pathy with suffering. He could not harbour harsh or 
revengeful thoughts, and though he often suffered 
under persecution and oppression, it was left to his 
friends to retain bitterness on his account. No man 
was more ready than he to remember kindness done 
to him and to forget unkindness. He could love well 
and constantly, but he could not hate deeply. In all 
things he was a lover of beauty, peace and goodness. 
His affinity was for these, while whatever was base, 
finding no root in him, withered. 

More than his share of earthly trouble fell to him. 
From early days his lot was hard, and to the last there 
was no lengthened cessation from care. For one 
thing, he was not what is called a judicious man. He 
spoke his opinions with the most dangerous boldness, 
and as a necessary consequence suffered at the hands 
of those who felt themselves aggrieved. So, instead 
of gradually rising in fame and favour, he was tossed 
from pillar to post all his days, and died before his 
time of overwork — a warning to all who aspire to 
independence. Another reason for his poverty is, 
that he was not a saving man ; indeed, he was a con- 
stant source of irritation to worthy persons whose 
temple is the savings bank and to whom thrift is the 
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greatest if not the sole virtue. John Peacock was not 
a thrifty man. When all his sorrows were over for a 
time, he forgot them and never anticipated evils yet to 
come. While his sky was clear he enjoyed the sun- 
shine, and did not dream of providing himself with a 
cloak against a change of weather. 

Yet with all its struggles Mr. Peacock's life was not 
an unhappy one. Nature's compensations are well- 
adjusted — men supplied with this world's good do 
not bear away all the happiness of existence. If Mr. 
Peacock had little, he also wanted little. Wealth 
and position did not attract him — with just enough 
he was entirely contented. Though often short of 
enough, he had sources of consolation within himself. 
Men might persecute — still worse, might patronise, 
but they could not loosen his firm hold on Truth nor 
destroy that inner peace which lifted him above the 
struggle and worry of daily life and made him in the 
true sense happy. 

Mr. Peacock called himself a Secularist, but the 
names a man gives himself and the names given him 
by others count for very little. He was much more 
than any '«/, and could not be thus bounded by party 
or creed. His political and religious views were what 
are called extreme, and in support of them he often 
used his pen. But he was by no means a reckless 
destroyer of the faith of others. It suited his nature 
much better to help men to lead pure lives and do 
honest deeds than to dispute with them about doctrine. 
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He sums up his own faith thus : " My God is Love, my 
Country is the World, and my Religion is Humanity," 
a statement to which, as far as it goes, few could take 
serious exception, and from which we may infer that 
had he understood the Christianity of Jesus and St. 
Paul more he would have disliked it less. He was 
the follower of no man and no system, but took the 
key-note of his life direct from the Eternal. 

In 1864 a volume of Mr. Peacock's poems entitled 
Poems and Songs was published by James M*Donald 
& Son, of Hamilton. This was followed three years 
later by a revised and enlarged edition called Hours 
of Reverie; or^ Happy Reminiscences, Both works, 
within a somewhat limited circle, obtained considerable 
notice and approval. Some of the pieces here printed 
appeared in one or both of those volumes; others 
have been gathered from various newspapers and 
magazines, while others, again, now appear in print 
for the first time. Musings in Spain and War remain 
in manuscript, being too long for publication, at least 
at present. 

Two or three Essays from Mr. Peacock's pen are 
among the papers he left. They are very able, but 
the poetical form was undoubtedly that in which he 
could express himself best. He also left a few sheets 
entitled Random Thoughts for Freethinkers^ from which 
a few pithy passages may be quoted : — 

" The chief end of man is to learn how to live ; 
Nature will teach him how to die." 
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" The back-biter is the most dangerous animal man 
has to deal with. He deems himself perfection and 
all others faulty. He has but one idea and one eye, 
and both deceive him." 

** When poverty shakes hands with pride 
True honesty then steps aside." 

" Gratitude, although one of the noblest feelings, is, 
nevertheless, a disagreeable companion for a poor 
man." 

"Those who seem most taken up with another 
world tfiat nobody knows anything of, are, at all times, 
the most eager for the good things of this world." 

" Intellect without charity is like a beautiful flower 
with a nauseous smell." 

" An empty title and a full purse hide many a fault." 

" No men make so much out of a shadow as the 
parsons; they really make something out of nothing." 

** A random word e'en from a fool 
Is often made a wise man's rule." 

" Liberty — A boon that everyone loves and is loath 
to give to his neighbour." 

" Superstition — Imagining something and believing 
it real" 

" He who dabbles in trifles will never be out of 
trouble." 
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** So long as anything remains to be considered im- 
possible of accomplishment, so long will it remain 
unaccomplished. *' 

" Man lays down at the threshold of his god what 
he spurns from his own." 

'' Egotism is a simple fool that allows the world to 
see its nakedness." 

" Every man lives in a world of his own, in which 
he is the wisest" 

Will these works live ? Is there so much as one 
poem destined to survive through the ages; or, when 
those who knew the Poet are dead, will his very name 
be forgotten? What does it matter? The Immor- 
tality of Fame is, of all immortalities, the poorest — 
albeit the one most striven after. But Mr. Peacock 
did not strive after it He aimed rather for his life to 
be high and holy, and no harm can have befallen him 
in death. We need not spend pity on him, even 
though his writings be read by few, and soon, as 
separate things, forgotten. " Work well done sufficeth 
for itself, and is divine, and the dear God who loveth 
true work will have a care for all the rest" 



WALTER LEWIN. 



Birkenhead, 24th July, 1880. 
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OLD KHUNDY KHAN, THE MENDICANT 

MISER. 

A Tale of my Grandmother^ s. 



ALONE by the banks of the far-winding Forth, 
Whose waters beat round the proud hills of the north, 
Where the Ochils' high cliflfs, and the Grampians bold, 
All hoary and haggard, and rugged and old, 
Look o'er the green valleys where Shirra-moor lies 
Embosomed by water, the clouds, and the skies — 
In a lowly turf hovel, time-tattered and bare, 
A clump of clay here and a gaping chink there. 
Through which the loud wind in a wild winter's night 
Came howling along like the scream of a sprite. 
And the plaint of the breeze on a summer's sweet eve 
Resembled the sigh that in sorrow we heave ; — 
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For many long years dwelt a strange weirdly man, 
Long known as the mendicant, Old Khundy Khan. 

His grim, wrinkled brow, and his eye's fiery glare, 
Express'd a cold, soulless misanthropy there ; 
Each eye, overlapped with a dark shaggy hood, 
Look'd fiercely forth from its cavity rude ; 
His nature seem'd mix'd with a spirit inhuman, 
Hate bore he to man, and aversion to woman ; 
He never had lov'd from his earliest years, 
Nor wept for his kind but with crocodile tears. 

When young he had studied the darkest of lore, 
For war was his hobby — the carnage and gore ; 
Not war in defence of his country or king, 
Nor patriot's battle fair freedom to bring ; 
Nor yet for the glory which monarchs have sought, 
For which have the greatest of warriors fought. 
Twas his to go forth to the nations abroad, 
And war with the stranger in quest of his god — 
To feast and run riot on blood, and behold 
His soul-cherished idol, the glittering gold. 
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The loves of his heart, in the springtime of life, 
Were tumult and quarrel, destruction and strife ; 
The fly in his childhood he toss'd to the flame, 
And whipped the poor dogs when a boy he became. 
This passion, so cultured, still true to the rule, 
Impelled him to act the young despot at school ; 
Still pampered and spoiled by a stubbornly pride, 
Poor man was the creature he bridled to ride : 
None checked him with precept, so ruder he turn'd. 
And as he grew old every virtue he spum*d. 

Thus ever doth crime in its current begin, 
Flow onward, and downward, and darker to sin ; 
As the greatest of rivers from rillets began. 
So, the fly's little tyrant grows tyrant o'er man. 

The last of his race, now he wander'd alone. 
And traced his dark lineage through centuries gone— 
A long line of ruflian idlers bold. 
Who pillaged the land from the people of old ; 
And well was it seen in this haggard old man, 
The last rotten limb of a black lawless clan. 
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The semblance of all that his grandfather was — 
A would-be-a-bandit, but curbed by the laws. 

'Twas said he had travelFd in many far climes — 
A pirate, a slaver, a wrecker by times, 
And a soldier, when prompt by the glitter of pelf. 
The tool of a tyrant — a tyrant himself; 
Gold ever his lust, and his soul's only aim. 
If youth left him wretched, age found him the same. 
He came from his travels with many a scar, 
A gaunt, weird and ghastly old goblin of war ; 
Outlawed as a vagrant, and branded for crimes. 
The pest of the country, the dread of the times. 
At home in the Highlands his once daring clan 
Was known by the name of the Tribe with the Ban, 
But the Moors by the Riff called him Old IChundy Khan. 

Like one wildly crazed did he wander the land, 
A wallet slung round him, a staff in his hand ; 
That staff, like his person, rough, rugged, and rude. 
Was the oldest oak branch of the dark, shaggy wood. 
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Though dotard and bowed, still he hobbled him on, 
No words from his lips save a growl or a groan. . 

Through winter and summer, in cold or in heat, 
No covering he for his hard, homy feet. 
The hair of his head o*er his shoulders was laid. 
Resembling the folds of a hodden-grey plaid, 
While the hair of his beard, so weirdly to see. 
Like the hoaiy moss-tufts on an old withered tree. 
All matted and grisly hung on his breast, 
And serv'd for a weather-shield, comfort and vest; 
His coat was of that which the Indian weaves, 
Of the giant banana^s long sheltering leaves; 
And the skin of the wolf was the natural stuff. 
Of which were his breeches, all shaggy and rough : 
Thus, nature made good what his passion denied, 
In all were his person and passions allied. 

One night in December — if memory's right, — 
The aged had never beheld such a night, — 
The sky wore a dark and a terrible frown, 
The flood-founts of heaven a deluge pour*d down; 
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The mountain's wfld torrents nish'd over the glen, 
And struck with a terror the boldest of men. 
On the wings of the night-wind was borne the rain, 
And swept over forest, and valley, and plain. 
And ruthlessly laid, o'er the shelterless moor, 
In one common ruin the homes of the poor. 

The Carron, the Devon, the Teith and the Forth, 
Roll'd big with the tempest that raged from the north; 
Their deep troubled waters gave forth the loud roar 
Of ocean's wild waves when they break on the shore, 
The red lightning's flash with a terrible glare. 
Burst down thro' the gloom of the night's troubled 

air. 
While crash followed crash of the thunder afar. 
As if the old mountains and clouds were at war ; 
The huge avalanche from the regions of snow. 
Came rolling adown the dark gorges below. 
With the voice of the Storm-king, herald of woe. 
And bore to the breast of the deep-boiling flood 
The pride and the beauty of valley and wood. 
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The lone Alpine shepherds, their dogs and their 
sheep 
Were swept from the hills to a grave in the deep ; 
And peasants, whose future hopes, comforts, and cares 
Were built on the fruits a harvest made theirs, 
Were reft of their all — for the hurricane's wrath 
Had left desolation and death on its path. 

That night when the tempest seemed darkly to brood, 
Old Khundy was seen, in a grim, gloomy mood. 
To enter his lowly turf hovel alone, 
And bar up the door, to be troubled by none ; 
His looks were unheeded — they never were kind, — 
Yet people remarked he was troubled in mind. 
And when the tornado its revels began. 
When terror came over the holiest man. 
And a soul-stirring awe through the peasantry ran — 
Suspicion alighted on Old Khundy Khan. 

The gossiping fools of the country had said 
That Khundy a bargain with Satan had made, 
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Some fifty years prior — (the legend ran so) — 
That the mendicant would with his Majesty go, 
For a few golden crowns, to the regions below, 
In fifty years hence; even some have it told, 
That both his poor soul and his body were sold. 

The time had expired, and the dupes of such faith 
Expected a brawl at the mendicant's death, 
And sware, that the scowl of the heavens forbode 
That something most awful was brewing abroad ; 
And the fierce lightning's flash was the gleam of the 

flame 
Of the Devil's fire-brands on the darkness that came, 
And the howl and the screech of the wild stormy wind 
Was the growl of a witch or the yell of a fiend; 
While the rains which in deluging cataracts fell. 
Were the tears of the gods for the purchased of hell. 

The old folks of late had been dreaming strange 
dreams. 
Of shadows that passed o'er the moon's silvery beams. 
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Of bogles and warlocks, hobgoblins and wraiths. 
And a legion of lights of the Devil's and Death's. 
The Will-o'-the-wisp had, for many a night, 
Been seen on the moor with his lucifer light; 
And strange ghostly shapes, in the midnight so mirk, 
Were seen on the tower of Clackmannan's gray kirk; 
The crows had deserted the trees in the park; 
The dogs in the kennel had howl'd in the dark; 
The rats in procession, each tribe in its turn. 
Were seen just at midnight to cross o'er the burn; 
The wire-witch o' Ava — so like a strong man — 
Had long been in conclave with Old Khundy Khan; 
And well was it known that old Effie had play'd 
Some cantrip of late on a young Highland maid. 
And stole from Kilbaigie a bonnie wee bairn, 
She threw in the sea, o'er the pier of Kingcairn. 

Some pious ones said that a deluge again 
Was coming on earth for the evils of men; 
While others, whose brains with the terror were turn'd, 
Declared that the mendicant ought to be bum'd. 
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Thus idle conjectures and gossiping ran, 
And many crude stories of Old Khundy Khan. 

The night passed away as a cloud from the glen, 
Aurora smiled sweetly and gentiy again; 
The Lion was hush*d in the sleep of the Lamb, 
And morning was wrapt in a beautiful calm; 
Not a cloud shaded heaven's blue mirror above, 
But all was serene as the haven of love — 
The goddess of nature look'd down thro' the sun. 
And smiled on the work which her furies had done. 

The wide waste of waters — the desolate land, 
Now lay in their dreariness awful and grand; 
The giant old trees that stood drooping alone, 
Seem'd weeping for woodland associates gone; 
The mountains look'd glad, as if proud to unfold 
Their long-hidden beauties, and bosoms of gold, 
And rear'd their bald heads o'er the waters beneath. 
Which lay like a sea on the wild moorland heath; 
O'er field, fell, and forest, the deluge was spread. 
And bore on its breast the cold forms of the dead — 
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The living looked forth, but their dwellings were gone, 
Save Khundy Khan's hovel — it stood there alone. 

'Twas strange, passing strange, how that many a blast 
Had shook its clay walls, yet it stood to the last, — 
Convention was held, and discussion began. 
And KJiundy pronounced a mysterious man. 

'Twas settled — resolved that the three boldest men 
Should enter the mendicant's wizard-like den ; 
The rash resolution was passed, but I ween 
Like a promise to do what we never well mean. 
None ventured on that which they dared to resolve. 
For each fear'd the ills such a deed would involve ; 
All eager to grasp at the mendicant's gold, 
Yet trembled to make with the Devil so bold ; 
In such a dilemma, the gossiping crowd 
Made up a strange Babel, rebellious and loud. 

Oh, touch not his lucre, the minister said, 
'Tis mammon accurst, in hell's crucible made. 
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'Tis the filthy up-casts of the Devil's own dust, 
To feed the foul fires of infamous lust ; 
It comes firom the cauldron of curses and groans, 
'Tis made of the ashes of infidel's bones — 
Go, pray and be patient, his money touch not, 
'Tis said, Let the poor be content with their lot 

'Twas awfully true what the minister told, 
So echoed the peasants, yet wish'd for the gold ; 
All, all very good were the prospects of heaven, 
But they wanted some place for the present to live in. 
Then out from the crowd came forward alone, 
A weaver by trade, called Philosopher John, 
Who bade superstition go hide its grim head — 
Ills come from the living, and not from the dead ; 
If Khundy had riches as Croesus of fame, 
• Let's reck not the how or the wherefore they came ; 
Suffice they be ours, and we equally share. 
As the lever to lift us firom sorrow and care. 
There's a use and abuse of each blessing we hold 
From nature's great store — ^just the same as of gold ; 
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The spendthrift and miser may make it a hell, 
But the wise will do with it both wisely and well. 
The sole use of money is free distribution, 
To hoard it is nought but a moral pollution ; 
If the Devil did give it, the devil may care, 
The gold's none the blacker or worse of the wear. 

So spake the old weaver, the sage of the clan, 
As he left them to visit the old beggar man. 

He reach'd the lone hovel and tapped on the door ; 
In truth, said the weaver, this place looketh poor ; 
If gold loves a hovel (soliloquized he). 
It is a phenomenon wondrous to see, 
Since Mammon most loves in a palace to be ; — 
He paused — calmly listened, but heard not a breath, 
For all was as still as the mansion of death ; 
He entered perforce, and in ghastliness found 
The mendicant stretch'd on the damp, swampy ground, 
A cold shrivelled carcase pale, haggard, and gaunt. 
The picture of penury, misery, want ; 
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A bagy on which wildly his dim eyes were cast, 
He held to his breast, as if riveted fast : 
'Twas gold, all the god whom his soul idolised, 
Despising all comforts — ^himself the despised : 
Departed he thus, while his last, troubled breath 
Breathed hard on his gold, in the fetters of death. 
He died hoary-laden — one hundred and one, 
Unpitied by all and lamented by none ; 
No heart gave a sigh for this once-dreaded man. 
For dark had the deeds been of Old Khundy Khan. 

The gold he had gathered for many long years. 
Now came as a babn to the sufferers' fears ; 
Fair dwellings were rear'd and the desert like glen 
Became a fond haven of plenty again. 
The peasant went forth to his labour in mirth, 
A new era dawn'd o'er that fair spot of earth, 
And the laugh and the dance, and the song and the say, 
Once more cheer'd the village as years pass'd away. 
Thus, good may grow out of an evil by times, 
And virtue come forth from a world full of crimes. 
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Youth grew into age, and on long winter nights, 
When crones would be telling queer stories of sprites, 
Remembrance went back to the long, long ago. 
While goblins were seen in the fire's flickering glow, 
And the tale would be told of the grim miser-man, 
Long known in the country as Old Khundy Khan. 





THE WEE RIVET LADDIE, 



I'LL tell ye a tale o' a wee rivet laddie, 
A puir raggit thing, frae the toon o' Kirkcaldy, 
His mither lay cauld 'neath the mools o' ELinghom 
His faither had dee'd just afore he was bom; 
Sae Tammie was left to a lanely auld grannie, 
Wha fain wad hae guidit him carefu' an' cannie ; 
But hard was the wark wi' the little she had aye. 
To tent a' the wants o' the wee rivet laddie. 

His auld creeshie bonnet, ance guid Scottish woo', 
Had holes in the croun o't, his hair peepit thro'. 
But mair were the holes in his wee duddie breeks, 
Ower-darn'd an' riddled wi' grannie's lang steeks; 
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Thro' whilk his sark-tail frae his hurdies hung doun, 
An' shook like the rags o' a wee beggar loon, 
But ne'er cared he muckle what fortune forbad aye, 
For deil-ma-care deil was the wee rivet laddie. 

His feet wi' the red-roasted danders were black. 
An' homy an' harden'd wi' mony a hack; 
A wee smeekit cuttie was aft in his cheek, 
That whiffed a' his blossom awa wi' the reek. 
His face was sae wee an' his haffets sae wan, 
That naebody dreamt he wad e'er be a man ; 
But grannie just said he was like his auld daddie, 
Wha was a guid man, but a deil o' a laddie. 

The houlet-like look o' his wee sleekit een, 

Tauld weel he was hunger'd — ^an' laithless had been 

A hard-workin' callant sin' he was a bairn, 

A ye needin' mair breid than his wee han's could earn 

B ut changes will come ower the wee droopin' flower, 

Wi' blinks o' the bonnie sun after a shower; 

He gied his black cuttie to auld Pat M'Grady, 

Wha lang had befriendit the wee rivet laddie. 
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His auld grannie dee'd, sae the laddie grew wae, 
An' lookit no like himsel' mony a day, 
The dawn o* reflection cam' ower his wee heid, 
For he wander'd alane an' he sat doun to read ; 
An' book after book he devoured for its lair, 
Aye keepin' his wisdom an' aye seekin* mair, 
Aye gettin' mair gear but without growin' gaudy — 
Self-help a' the wish o' the wee rivet laddie. 

Wi' poortith he battled to bring himsel' up— 
(Whar there is a will there is hope in the cup) — 
He vow'd to himsel' tho' the struggle be sair, 
His castles he wadna aye big in the air; 
His speerit was big tho' his body was wee, 
He wad be a something afore he wad dee. 

He's noo Bailie B o' the muckle tea-caudie, 

The ance raggit loon o' a wee rivet laddie. 




MY A ULD SCOTTISH BONNET 



I ANCE had a bonnet, a bonnie blue bonnet, 
Weel worthy a sermon, a sang, or a sonnet, 
My young heid it happit for mony a year, 
Thro* poortith an' plenty, an' trouble an' steer. 
For mony cauld winters an' braw simmers gane, 
AVhan toilin' an' moilin', an' wand'rin' my lane, 
Ower mony strange kintries, an' far ower the sea, 
A guid couthie hap was my bonnet to me. 



Wi' braw tappie-toorie, my bonnet o* blue, 
Was wove in auld Killie o' guid hielan' woo*. 
An' proud was I o't, aye, as gin it had been 
The gowden love-gift o' the bonniest quean. 
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It sat on my held, an' sae weel may I sing, 
Mair blythe than a croun on the held o' a king ; 
A croun has its flaws that ane fashes awee, 
But saft was the hap o' my bonnet to me. 

At meetin' or market, the fast or the fair, 
'Mang gentle or semple, the rich or the puir, 
It matter'd nae whether that bonnet o' mine 
Was doffd nae to ane but the leal an' the kin'; 
Nor left the lang locks that it sheltered sae weel. 
Save aye in respect to some guid honest chiel; 
Whan a' ither folk in the fashion would be, 
My auld Scottish bonnet clang couthie to me. 

Fu' aft in my wand'rin's whan dowie and dry, 
IVe boo'd to the bumie, clear murmurin' by. 
An' drank o' its waters far sweeter than wine, 
The croun o' my bonnet the cup that was mine. 
An' whan I was weary wi' wand'rin', an' wae. 
An' e'enin's gray curtain fell darkly ower day. 
To sleep I hae gane 'neath the bonnie moon's ee, 
My bonnet a saft soothin* pillow to me. 



MY AULD SCOTTISH BONNET. 

In mony queer places, baith hovels an* ha's, 
'Mang lairdlin's and leddies, an' baubles an' braws, 
My bonnet has aye been wi' me, an' the same 
As gin I was stappin' the threshold o' hame. 
But ance it was lent to a mountebank chiel, 
To play Cuddy Headrig, or Robin the Deil, 
Wha had it lang spoutin' or pawn'd for the spree, 
Till ance it cam' back like an auld frien' to me. 

Ae simmer I swat like a slave in the sun, 
My broo wi' my bonnet a' dapplet an' dun, 
It hadna been scoor'd sin' it fell in the Tyne, 
Sae I dofi'd it for ane o' a gentler kin'. 
An' noo in the land o' the puir opprest Paddie, 
It haps the red heid o' a wee Irish laddie, 
Wha rugs raggit rack frae the rocks o' the sea, 
An's blythe wi' the bonnet ance cosy to me. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RIVER TYNE, 

AT NEWCASTLE, 



SOME thoughts are blent with a hallow'd bliss, 
When we think of things long gone, 

And others, I ween, with a bitterness 
Through life, as we journey on. 



A thing of love and a well-spent time. 
Though gone with the dream-like past, 

Will cling to the heart like our childhood's rhyme. 
While life and its longings last. 
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The muse of itself oft sulks and sours, 
And the heart's sick aches are mine, 

When I think of the dull, dark days and hours 
I spent by the broad, black Tyne. 

How drear are the shores of that sombre stream 

At night with the glaring lamps 
That out of the depth of the darkness gleam 

Like fires on the desert swamps. 

The fields and fells, and the bowerless banks. 

Are dark in the sunniest days, 
Where the monster chain of old Vulcan clanks. 

And a hundred Heclas blaze. 



The old dock-house, and the dock-house gun. 

And the old deserted dock. 
The rude, harsh roar of old Labour's din. 

The stench of the stythe and smoke. 
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The ballast hills, and the coal-heaps black, 
That come from the deep, dark mine, 

The man-made mount of the silver stalk. 
That looks o'er the drumly Tyne. 

« 

The rough, gruff voice of the stout steam horse. 

With a loud mock-laugh his own, 
As he sniffs and snorts on his snake-like course, 

With a grumph, grumph, grumph, and a groan. 

There's naught to love — not a flower nor tree — 

For dark is the coal-king's track ; 
From the castle walls to the deep blue sea. 

The earth and the air are black. 

There is not a spot in this land of gloom 

That is loved by the Muses nine : 
They could not feast on the coal-black coom, 

Nor sport on the drumly Tyne. 



NIGHT SCENES IN THE CITY. 
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DOLEFUL, and dreary, and sad, 

Was the song that the night wind sung, 
Oh ! pity the poor in the cold, ill-clad, 

The famishing old and young. 
Woe, woe, woe ! 

Was the wail of each mournful blast. 
When the flick'ring glow of a lamp fell low 

On the face of a poor outcast. 
And the wind in its murmuring seemed to say- 
Die where you will, be it out of the way. 
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Homeless and friendless, in want, 

Like a skeleton clad in rags, 
A starving brother, death-stricken and gaunt 

Lay stretched on the stony flags. 
Oh— oh— oh|! 

Were groans from his heart that came, 
So solemn and low and so full of woe, 

A voice in the crowd cried — Shame ! 

» 

Oh shame, said the wind, as it murmured by. 
That one that is human for want should die. 

Pampered, and pompous, and fat, 

Like the lords of some golden land — 
The great ones of wealth at a banquet sat. 

In the hall of a palace grand. 
Gold, gold, gold. 

And glitter was everywhere. 
And wine, I am told, a century old, 

Was quaffed with their sumptuous fare. 
And the wind and cold of that winter night 
Came not to the feast in the golden light. 
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Hungry, and weary, and worn. 

Adversity's abject brood. 
All shrivelled and pale, with a look forlorn. 

At the gate of a workhouse stood. 
Bread, bread, bread ! 

Was their pitiful prayer and cry ; 
Far rather a bed with the buried dead, 

Than thus to be left to die — 
Die — said the wind, as it murmured on — 
The hearts you would move are as hard as stone. 

Sweatem and Swindle and Co., 

With consciences schooled in guile. 
Sat housed o*er a bubble they meant to blow. 

And lived in a princely style. 

Sham, sham, sham, 

Is a game which our gods pursue. 
As well might they palm on the world a flam. 

As priests and patricians do. 
But the wind was whisp'ring without the door, 
Your bubbles and juggles make millions poor. 
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Wretched and reckless of life, 

Like a Babel of maniacs wild, 
At the poison-founts of the drink-fiend rife, 

Were gathered the vice defiled. 
Drink, drink, drink, 

To stifle the heart and brain, 
Of life but to think, is only to link 

Life's moments to mental pain. 
Drink on, said the wind, there is joy in drink. 
To the poor who are left on life's sea to sink. 

Flitting like shadows about. 

On the watch for their nightly prey, 
Were lepers, in crime, from the world cast out. 

And the fair, unfortunate gay. 
Lost, lost, lost, 

Proscribed with a searing brand, 
And helplessly tossed on a dang'rous coast. 

The wrecks of a Christian land ; 
Yet voices were heard on the wind to prate. 
And vaunt of the glories of Church and State. 



NIGHT SCENES IN THE CITY. 

Princes, and prelates, and peers, 

That night were at sport and play. 
Oh what for humanity's wants and tears, 

Or what for the poor care they ? 
Reign, rule, ride. 

With the rancour of craft and cant. 
And force on their side to support their pride. 

No matter who dies for want. 
And the wild wind wails with a wintry breath, 
In the sinks and slums of the starved to death. 
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SONG OF FREEDOM. 
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AWA' wi' sic sangs as hae aften been sung, — 
The harp to fond Freedom has seldom been strung, 
To love, war, an' wine, we hae mony sangs gi'en. 
But few to sweet Liberty, man's dearest frien'; 
An' minstrels hae flatter'd and pamper'd the proud. 
For the glamour o' fame or the glitter o' gowd ; 
But noo strike the harp an* this sang gie to me — 
The sweetest and dearest that breathes o' the free. 



Tho' ithers may chant the loud praises o* kings, 
O lordlin's an' princes, an' sic pampered things. 
And pufF up the name o' the fause-titled great, 
An' cavil awa aboot trifles o' state. 
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This, this be the soul o' my ain Scottish sang, — 
Up, up w? the richt, an' the deil tak the wrang ! 
Sae noo strike the harp an* this sang gie to me — 
The best an' the bravest that breathes o' the free. 

The dark clouds o' error are vanishin' fast, 

An' soon will hae sank to the shades o' the past ; 

The bricht star o' reason begins to appear, 

Dispellin' the shadow o' sorrow and fear. 

While freedom, sweet freedom, the richt o' our birth, 

Is comin' like simmer to gladden the earth ; 

Sae noo strike the harp an' this sang gie to me — 

The blithest o' ony that breathes o' the free. 

The fiend Superstition, wha's lang warr'd wi' men, 
Sae like a weird warlock, creeps back to his den ; 
An' tyrants in terror noo quake on their thrones. 
For men gather knowledge in spite o' sic drones; 
Lang tired o' the burdens begotten in crime. 
Begin to sing sangs o' a happier time. 
When nation an' nation as ane will agree. 
An' the wide warld resound wi' the sangs o' the free. 

4 
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SONS of labor, keep ye- moving 

Onward in the march of mind. 
Every step your paths improving, 

Leaving olden tracks behind ; 
Every soul-enslaving fetter 

Burst and break and cast away, 
That the world may be the better 

For your needs some other day. 



Sow good seed, that those who follow 
Future blessings yet may reap, — 

Joy resound o'er hill and hollow 
When we all have gone to sleep. 
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Gems of truth and knowledge gather 
On the varied ways we go ; 

Know — the present is the father 
Of the future weal or woe. 

Cultivate a kindly feeling 

In the battle for your bread, 
Friendship hath a balm of healing 

For the weary heart and head 3 
D eeds of love and thoughts of reason 

Now must onward in the van; 
Olden creeds are out of season, 

Science clears the way for man. 

Be no longer led like cattle, 

Custom-bound to feudal laws^ 
Glorious is the mental battle 

Waged in freedom's sacred cause ; 
Cast the glamour from your senses, 

Dare to look for purer light, 
Credal fears are priestly fences 

Barring up the road to right. 
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'Mid the strifes and tribulations, 

Toils and troubles of the day, 
Freedom speaks to stir the nations, 

Truth asserts her sovereign sway, 
Knowledge walks o'er man's dominions 

With a grandeur on her brow, 
Armed with force of free opinions 

Tyrant wrong to overthrow. 

Scan the world and all its dealings, 

Deep as reason's eye may scan, 
From its depths there come revealings 

Full of faith and hope for man ; 
From the shades of by-gone ages, 

Far down eras dark and rude. 
Comes a light on time's great pages, 

Leading man from babyhood. 

Now are Nature's nobles speaking 
With a god-like might of mind, 

In their aspirations seeking 
Every good for all their kind. 
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Onward, then, my toiling brothers, 
With the thoughtful and the true ; 

Sisters, ye as loving mothers 
Have the noblest work to do. 

Ever active, ever cheery, 

Hope the burden of our song, 
Let us help the weak and weary 

On the way we move along. 
Brighter days than we have seen yet 

Dawn upon our Babels old. 
Changes greater than have been yet. 

Time's vast ocean will unfold. 
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Men now become as one in inspiration ; 

Stem reason grapples with the ills that be ; 
The voice of freedom stirs the pulse of nations, 

And shakes the temples of old tyranny; 
While front to front conflicting castes draw nearer, 
As reason's light unto the world grows clearer. 

To work must yet become man's highest duty, 
Drones are the weeds that clog up freedom's way ; 

From labour springs all lyealth, and worth, and beauty, 
From pampered ease and idleness — decay. 

A nation's greatness is her might of labor, 

Not barbarous pomp upheld by sword and sabre. 

Change comes with tniths of nature's own revealing, 
Rich trophies science to the nation brings ; 

And peace and justice with their balms of healing, 
Come on the broad expanse of freedom's wings ; 

As streams that meet to make one mighty river, [ever. 

Thought meets with thought, expands and swells for 
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Free thought, with simple and sublime tuition, 
Must lead the world from darkness into light; 

Tho' upward comes the howl of superstition, 
And wrong's proud legions arm against the right, 

The tide rolls onward, they can stem no longer. 

Still growing broader with great thoughts, and stronger. 
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THE POOR OLD SON OF LABOR, 



WHEN dreary winter's blasts blew cold, 

One dark December day, 
A poor old son of Labor's own, 

Sat trembling by the way ; • 
Big drops of rain from his thin locks, 

Came o*er his cheeks like tears ; 
His eyes were dim, for he was then 

A man of eighty years. 

He looked like some old patriarch, 

A sad, forsaken man. 
As on the passing crowd he gazed, 

And sighing, thus began : — 
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"Oh, now I feel the fearful truth, 
Oft told me in my time. 
Age is an outcast coldly scorned, 
And poverty a crime. 

" My Mary looks as if her heart 

Would pine away with woe ; 
The law has said that we must starve, 

Or, to the workhouse go ; 
Thus would they part life's dearest links 

And break our holy vow. 
As if our hearts were dead to love, 

And loathed each other now. 

" I Ve toiled — ^and oft until the task 

Had nearly turned my brain — 
From boyhood's sunny days, till now 

Life lingers in the wane ; 
And this is all the recompense 

For laboring long and hard — 
A beggar's bread — a felon's bed — 

A pauper's prison-ward. 
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" All in my time IVe tilled the soil, 

And hewn the hardy rock ; 
Have sunk the mine and dug the well, 

And felled the giant oak. 
My wife and I have tugged through life, 

Industry all our aim ; 
Now we are wandering beggars both, — 

Oh shame, old England, shame ! 

" Was it for this we toiled and moiled. 

While we had strength to spare? 
Has youth no hope for hoary age 

But weary want and care ? 
More great than God, in Mammon's eyes. 

Appears one princely drone ; — 
More care to wealth than human woes. 

Are baubles of a throne." 




ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 



MAN loves the voice of soothing sympathy, 

Yet pit/s oft a stranger to his heart ; 
He makes the slave, yet loveth liberty ; 

And hates the tyrant, while he plays the part. 
Oft have I seen such fiends in human form, 

As wolf-like laugh'd to spur the bleeding horse- 
Would scourge the bird, the butterfly, and worm, 

Without one tear of pity or remorse ;— 

Force dog with dog, and fowl with fowl, to fight. 

And feast their passion on the reeking gore — 
A mangled beast to them a glorious sight — 

Laugh loud at murder, and athirst for more. 
This lesson I have learn'd from men — at least, 

This pregnant truth, in life's allotted span — 
That he who would act tyrant o'er the beast 

Would be a despot o'er his fellow man. 



OH I GIVE US PEACE. 



Dedicated to the Workmen's Peace Society, 



LAY down the sword, ye men of war, 

There's madness in your baleful trade ; 
Peace hath a glory greater far, 

Than all the conquests ye have made. 
A barb'rous passion stirs the thirst 

Of martial pomp and proud display. 
And leads to war's great crime, accurst, 

Where men become as beasts of prey. 



Oh, Christian nations, wherefore boast 
Of battles gained and glory won ? 

Ye little count the dreadful cost — 
The work of desolation done. 
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The want and woe, the waste of life, 
The feast of death, the flow of tears, 

« 

The hate engendered by the strife, 

That bums through human blood for years. 

How can ye breathe of love and faith, 

Ye priests who fawn unto a king. 
Whose warriors, armed with fires of death, 

Gaunt misery on nations bring? 
Oh, shame ! that ye should fan the fires 

Which lust of power has madly lit, 
Or nurse ambition's base desires 

With rude old texts of Holy Writ 

Ye scribes, who pander to a class. 

To creeds, to customs, or a king. 
Go, lead the fear-enfettered mass 

To knowledge — wisdom's glorious spring : 
That yet the world in mental youth, 

Athirst for living light, may drink 
Of waters from the fount of truth. 

And learn to live in love, and think. 
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Oh, give us peace, that we may live 

To reason out of wrong to right, 
And seek the truth, that truth may give 

Its aids to life of purer light ; 
The world would rise from out the shade 

Of bondage, and its boons increase. 
And greater grow from triumphs made 

By science in the paths of peace. 

The grim old war-god's cry is still — 

More armM men, great guns and rams. 
More lands to conquer, blood to spill. 

For glory and our gilded shams ; 
And yet man's better spirit pleads 

For peace, and time to clear the way 
To grander thoughts, and nobler deeds, 

A purer life, a better day. 



HOPE, 



OH, let us cast a hopeful ray 

Around the path of sorrow ; 
The seed we sow of good to-day, 

Will yield sweet fruit to-morrow. 
Work on in hope — hope evermore. 

All good but needs beginning ; 
There's peace and plenty yet in store, 

And freedom for the winning. 




THE PLEBEIAN POETS MUSINGS. 

:o: 

OH, I am weary of the world, a-weary 

And waxing old — too early old and grey — 
Life's gloomy winter cometh cold and dreary, 

And I, a poor, worn, shipwrecked castaway ; 
The world denies me e*en the boon of living, 

Though few are now the days that I can stay. 
For all the joy this heart would feel love-giving, 

I*m old, not wanted, and I'm in the way. 

Life's load increases as I grow the older, 
More fierce the battle rages with my years ; 

The young grow callous to the old, and colder, 
Care comes to boyhood now so soon with tears. 

O where is now that warm and kindly feeling 
That generous spirit which our fathers bore ? — 
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Crushed out of man by man's own selfish dealing 
In this rude battle — blighting evermore. 



Long could I live and be content with little, 

Live but to watch the progress of my kind, 
Tho' this weak shell of flesh and bones grow brittle, 

The spirit glories in the might of mind ; 
Emotions blent with moments of sweet musing, 

Bom of our love of great and glorious things, 
A solemn solace o'er the Soul suffusing. 

Is joy, to which the child of Nature clings. 

I'd live, were't for the love of freedom only. 

Or but to note the lights and shades of time, 
Nor feel me in my contemplations lonely. 

While change progressive rolled with thoughts 
sublime. 
Oh ! deeds ennobling, — man's most lasting glory — 

Spontaneous offspring of a God-like few, — 
For ye I'd live 'mid Babels old and hoary, 

And trace your footprints beautiful and true. 
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Back o'er the traces of the years departed, 

I retrospective glance with memory's eye, 
As lonely exile o'er the sea sad-hearted, 

« 

And breathes for home and native land a sigh. 
Yet for the past I would not pine in sorrow. 

Tossed by the present on a stormy sea, 
If o'er the tide of times fast-hastening morrow 

Appeared one haven of good hope for me. 

for the years of boyhood's joyous feeling, 
That happy period of expanding thought, 

Ere sullied is the Soul with impure dealing 
And subtle lessons which are dearly bought ! 

Glad hearts may deem my plaint all idle dreaming, 
A folly brooding thus o'er care and fear. 

When there is light on life's great 'ocean beaming 
Full with bright hope to give the wanderer cheer. 

Though feeding oft on fond illusions, fasting. 
Feeding the worm that eateth out my soul, — 

1 pray that light bum bright and everlasting 
Which leadeth onward unto freedom's goal 
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Were every hope within my bosom perished, 

. And dread despair the monarch of my mind, 
I'd die in strength of that strong faith I've cherished, 
Hope in the future greatness of my kind. 

Bound down by stem necessity's strong fetters 

My spirit tumeth from the world in pain, 
Whilst maddening thoughts arise like blazing letters. 

Stamped with a burning brand upon my brain. 
The future, dark with visions, rise before me, 

A pauper's prison with its starvelings gaunt ; 
Oh, for their sake whose angel eyes watch o'er me. 

Embrace me. Death, before the demon Want. 

The world's too busy, too absorbed in trouble, 

Brain-whirled and blinded by the way it goes. 
To mark each waif cast out, each struggling bubble 

Tossed on the stream by every wind that blows. 
Oh ! for some field of feeling, thought or action. 

In which to labour with the heart and head. 
To draw together my love's strong attraction. 

The castes of men whom creeds have blindly led. 
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Away, away, with all this vain repining ! 

Out on life's ocean let me steer my way, 
Rough storms may gather round my day's declining. 

Good yet may come of what I sing and say ; 
Since life's a battle, every arm is needed 

To crush the sooner every germ of strife ; 
The world's a garden, — glorious, if weeded, 

And man's chief end the harmony of life. 





WHICH OF THE PREACHERS^ 



" 'TIS time, O Harper, growing grey and old, 
Thou changed the chords of that wild harp of thine; 

Its strains profane, and radically bold, 
Touch to the quick the souls of things divine, 

O'er which unscathed, time's stormy sea hath rolled. 
And which shall live, tho* earth's vain pomps decline : 

Yea, triumph o'er the sceptic's daring truth. 

That dangerous spirit, changeable as youth. 



"Touch not old things which time hath tempered 
strong. 

And faith made holy, and to man so dear. 
Nor thoughts held sacred by the world for long. 

Which doubt the boldest, even might revere; 
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The world hath been one chaos of great wrong, 

Bereft of faith and soul-subduing fear." 
So preached a preacher to a bard one night, 
Who, gazing round him, struck a brighter light : — 

Truth, peace, and freedom are more sacred far. 
Than all emotions stirred by ghostly things. 

Or thoughts which ever nobler thoughts would bar. 
Or thrones and altars raised by priests and kings. 

Who for their conquests and their creeds make war. 
And call it glory, holy, while it dings 

To generations as a, curse, and sows 

The seed of crime and countless ills and woes. 

Touch not old things, forsooth ! behold the State 
Rank with corruptions, thou wouldst leave alone ; 

Behold our land-despoiling lords grown grjeat 
From evils under which the people groan ; 

Grim spectres grinning, while they watch and wait 
Behind the gilded trapping of the throne, 

The church plethoric with its carnal spoils. 

Our peasants starving o'er their fruitful toils. 
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All state-abuses running rank and high 

Must go as bubbles which our schemers blow; 
The words go forth, — Let old opinions die, 

m 

And with them perish princely pomp and show, 
Commercial vices, priestly sham and lie, 

That, unpolluted, life's swift stream may flow. 
Out of the shades of ages passed away. 
We seek a purer, higher faith to-day. 

Man dares to break old idols, and to scan 

The book of Nature's boundless leaves and pages, 

To bring life-treasures home to sufFring man. 
And gems of wisdom from the noblest sages. 

That he with broad humanity might span 

The gulfs still yawning from the blasts of ages, 

And, with the force of intellectual light. 

Make Wrong, the despot, yield to genial Right. 
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THOUGHTS ON MAN, 



WHAT is man? — mysterious creature, 

Monarch of the peopled earth, 
Marvellous in every feature, 

From the dawning of his birth; 
Noble in his mental stature, 

Great in tempest or in calm, 
Symbol of his parent — Nature, — 

Now a lion, now a lamb. 

Now by fiery passions driven 
Onward in the work of crime. 

Now as one to whom was given 
Every bliss and boon sublime; 
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Now a butterfly of folly, 

Borne on fancy's fickle wings, — 
All that's holy — yet unholy, 

Lord of all terrestrial things 

Grains of truth and pounds of fiction 

Mould the genius of his mind; 
All a seeming contradiction — 

Ever seeing, ever blind. 
Ever blowing airy bubbles, 

Ever building Babels up. 
Weeping o'er self-gender'd troubles, 

Draining still the poison'd cup. 

Yet, with all his countless errors, 

Man is changing, moving on. 
Now no longer grim with terrors, 

As in ghostly ages gone. 
What tho' human thoughts may vary. 

Free opinion's in the van, 
KLnowledge yet the crown will carry, 

Man will yet be all to man. 
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Every heart hath some fond feeling 

Burning in its inmost core, 
Every breast a wound worth healing, 

Every soul some hidden sore. 
There is none, howe'er degraded. 

None so reckless, rough, or rude, 
But within whose bosom, shaded, 

Lies some angel-germ of good. 







AWA Wr A' YOUR DAZZLIJSP BRAWS. 



AWA wi' a' your dazzlin' braws, 

The wiles o* gowd an' a' its glare, 
The pomp an* pride o' princely ha's, 

The flower o' freedom blooms nae there. 
I wish nae silk nor satin gear, 

Nae gaudy, costly, cushion'd things, 
Nae cringin* coofs my wants to spier, 

like fools wha flurt to flatter kings. 



Gi'e me a hame 'mang heather hills. 
The bonnie broom an' bloomin' heath, 

Whare doun the rocks the wimplin* rills 
Rin ripplin' to the glens beneath. 
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My bonnie braws, the flowers and trees, 
The snaw-white down and heather bell, 

A' singin' sweetly wi' the breeze, 
An' tinged wi' tints o' nature's seF. 

Whare craggy cliffs look darkly doun, 
Ower fairy fells an' rosy bowers, 

An' whare by nicht the bonnie moon 
An' stamies watch the sleepin' flowers. 

The voice o' nature's dear to me, 
An' sweetly aye her minstrels sing ; 

Her guid auld harps are ever free, 
An' mak the woods an' welkin' ring. 

'Tis sweet to hear the tempest sweep 

In angry blast or thunder peal. 
While ower the mountain's rocky steep 

Wild echoes frae their caverns reel; 
An' sweet to hear the foaming linn 

Doun dashin' ower the rocks sae hie. 
An' roarin' wi' the winter win', 

like waves upon a stormy sea. 
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A little, lowly thackit cot, 

Among the wilds o' nature there, 
Wi' her I loe to share my lot. 

Content gin I should hae nae mair; 
Congenial spirits noo and then, 

Wha, ever couthie, ane an' a*, 
Wi' sangs an' tales o' patriot men, 

Wad wile the winter nichts awa. 




LO VE. 



THERE'S love in the breath of the summer breeze 

And love in the showers that fall, 
The birds make love to the lithe-limbed trees 

And the flowers make love to alL 

The sun makes love to the fruitful earth, 

The stars to the moon are wed, 
All beautiful things announce their birth 

In the light of love's blushes shed. 




OH, SING THAT SANG. 
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OH, sing that sang you sang yestreen 

O' bonnie EUerslie, 
It minds me o' the sang I sang 

Whan I was young an' wee ; 
An' aye it sounds sae gentle, like 

A mither's voice to me. 



Oh, let me hear that sang again, 
It soothes this heart o' mine; 

An' mellow wi' saft music is 
That lute-like voice o' thine ; 

It leads me back to youthfu' charms, 
An' happy days langsyne. 
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When strivin' wi* the storms o' life, 

Through fitful hopes and fears, 
There's nocht like some auld sang that brings 

The joy o' smiles and tears, 
And strikes again the gentle chords 

O' childhood's happy years. 

The heart is cauld that canna feel 

For age wi' a' its woe ; 
But caulder far the heart that tines 

The warmth o' boyhood's glow, 
An' scorns to nurse in manhood's time 

A spark o' lang ago. 

Come sing me, then, that same sweet sang 

We heard yestreen frae thee ; 
It brings to mind the hero born 

In bonnie EUerslie, 
An' mak' me wander ower again 

The land that's dear to me. 
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MEET ME WHAUR THE BURNIE ROWS. 



MEET me whaur the burnie rows, 

Roarin' ower the craigie glen, 
'Neath the hazeFs hoary boughs. 
Far frae a' the wiles o' men, — 
Whaur, beneath the silver mune, 
I hae breath'd my love to thee, 
Love-een beamin' far abune, 

Keepin' watch ower you and me. 
Chorus — Meet me whaur the burnie rows, 
A* the sweets o* life to pree ; 
There, by a' my sacred vows, 
I will pledge my heart to thee. 
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Simmer's bonnie blinks return, 

Tintin' a' the woods wi' green ; 
Sunny beams are on the burn 

Dancin* in their gowden sheen. 
Let us spend life's fleetin' hours, 

Nature's wanton wiles to see, 
Gentle birds, 'mang bonnie flowers. 

Making love like you and me. 

Meet me whaur the burnie rows, etc. 

Constant aye, oh, come what may, 
This fond heart shall cling to thee ; 

Nocht o' warldly weal or wae, 

E'er can wile my love frae thee. 
Dear to me the heart that warms, 

Sweeter far than queenly belle. 

Fairer far than beauty's charms : 
Lily, thou art love itsel'. 

Meet me whaur the burnie rows, etc. 
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il/^/?y, / CAN NE'ER FORGET THEE, 



MARY, I can ne'er forget thee, 

Thou art ever dear to me ; 
Whatsoe'er through life beset me, 

Still shall I remember thee. 
I have lov'd thee, lov'd thee dearly. 

With a heart no wiles can move ; 
Human bosom, more sincerely 

Never cherish'd deeper love. 



Sad was I alone to leave thee, 
Mary, for my heart was thine ; 

Never could my words deceive thee, 
Purest love was ever mine. 
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If you lov'd me as I love thee, 
Love like our's could never part — 

Holy as the light above me^ 
Seal'd as sacred in the heart 

Far too keenly throbs my bosom, 

E'er to mar thy future bliss, 
E'er to pluck the gentle blossom 

Of thy youthful loveliness. 
Go, amid the haunts of grandeur. 

Where the vain will flatter thee, 
Think of him who lives to wander — 

Breathe not yet one sigh for me. 

Did I feign love but to sever. 

Blight thy hopes and give thee pain 
Mary, this fond bosom never, 

Never more could love again. 
All my love hath been devotion ; 

Oh, that I could love thee less, 
Calm'd would be this heart's emotion. 

Musing in its loneliness. 




WE'RE GETTIN' AULD. 



WE'RE gettin' auld, my ain guidwife, 

We're gettin' auld an' grey, 
We're in the sear an' shade o' life, 

The gloamin' o' our day. 
We are gaun hame thegither fast, 

Adoun life's troubled stream, 
Whas lichts and shades and shallows past, 

A' look sae like a dream. 



Time's shadows fa' upon your broo, 
Sae wax-like ance, an' fair, 

The worm has crept across it noo. 
That's bom o' age an' care; 
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Like ripple lines upon the shore, 

That tell the tide was there ; 
An* wi' its sands has silvered o'er 

Your bonnie raven hair. 

The bloom has fled your cheeks langsyne, 

The licht o' youth your e*e. 
But aye the spark o' love lang thine, 

As brichtly bums for me : 
As brichtly burns for me, guidwife, 

As whan we baith were young. 
An' dreamt ae fair, fond dream o' life 

In a' we said an' sung. 

Like sunshine fa'in' on the shade. 

An' hope dispellin' fears. 
The smiles that roun' your young lips played, 

Come blythe ower clouds o' years; 
I see your love aye speaking through 

They slae-black e'en o' thine, 
An' sweet's the dimple near your mou', 

As in the days langsyne. 
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I'll ne'er forget your first fond smile, 

That kindled love confessed, 
A tender chord it touch'd the while, 

That beat within my breast 
You looked sae like anither gane, 

Ance loved, but lost to me, 
Instinctively, as if your ain, 

My heart was drawn to thee. 

You mind the dark-e'ed gipsy maid 

We met on Bonnymuir, 
Wha peer'd into our luifs, and said — 

We never wad be puir : 
Like a wha toil an' moil thro' life, 

We've felt misfortune's smart. 
But aye tho' puir, I wat, guidwife, 

We've ne'er been puir in heart 

We've struggled thro* the years gane past, 

An' mony a change hae seen, 
Our lot, though no 'mang roses cast, 

Fu' mony waur hae been. 
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Fu' mony frien's we kent, I trow, 
Wha braved life's stormy waves, 

But tear-bedew'd the gowans grow 
Ower ithers' early graves. 

Sin' we thegither wed, guidwife. 

We've toil'd baith hard an' sair, 
Nor grudged them aye a lift in life, 

Wha felt their burdens mair. 
Let's heartly haud by hope, auld lass, 

Tho' turnin' auld an' grey, 
An' dae what guid we can to pass 

The wee short time we stay. 





SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY. 

Stanzas written on the occasion of Planting an Oak in 
Birkenhead Park in Commemoration of the Shake- 
speare Tercentenary^ April ^j, 1864. 



THREE hundred strange, eventful years have flown, 

Three hundred years sage Clio scanneth o'er, 
Since one great light came forth to burst upon 

The world with beauty, brightening evermore — 
Great Nature's wizard, mighty in his power, 

Whose magic sceptre sways the human heart, 
Enriching mortals with a deathless dower 

Of mental glory that shall ne'er depart 

Empires and monarchs, with their glories all, 

Before the breath of ages may decay. 
The pomp and power of lords and princes fall, 

But his great splendour passeth not away ; 
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To all the world the noble Shakespeare spoke, 
To men of every age and creed and clime, 

In every bosom love's soft voice awoke, 
And woke the echoes of the march of time. 

From Nature's fount his inspiration sprung, 

Free as the ocean it has charms for all. 
Sublime and mighty was the harp he strung, 

Its deep'ning echoes o'er the nations fall. 
It was no venal sycophantic lyre 

Which Nature tuned and gave her favor'd child,- 
Its secret spell can stir the Soul with fire 

And move to pity or to passion wild. 

We plant an oak in memory of his name. 
An emblem of his nobleness and worth ; 

Our children yet beneath its shades may claim 
A joy when we have passed away fi:om earth. 

Oh may it flourish in green loveliness, 
Expanding, growing in its beauty ever. 



SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY. 
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Like unto thoughts that yield a balmy bliss, 
And whose bright flowers and freshness fadeth never. 

Oh who shall say what yet thou ma/st not see, 

Young sapling, when a hundred years have gone, 
Strong-limb'd and stately then, a monarch tree. 

To flourish with a glory all thy own. 
Blent with the name of England's greatest bard, 

Thy form shall be a thing of beauty then ; 
Round thee will gather, with a true regard. 

The best and wisest of the sons of men. 

Ere thou art hoary there may come the time 

When truth triumphant will be sovereign king, 
Grim war be deemed a dark and barb*rous crime. 

And kindred bards of glorious freedom sing; 
Free knowledge spread her blessings o'er the earth. 

Sage science ever foremost in the van, 
The might of mind and genuine moral worth 

Be recognized, the monarch and the man. 



MV WEE OAK TREE. 

The Shakespeare Oaky planted by the Author in Birken- 
head Parky April 2jy 1864. 



OH, grow thee well, my bonnie tree, 

Thy leaflets with the dew are wet, 
Sweet drops of honey-balm to thee. 

For thou art but a sapling yet 
Through weal or woe, in heat or cold, 

With all my heart I'll cherish thee ; 
And could I live till thou grow old, 

I'd tend thee still, my wee oak tree. 

Soon will the breath of winter blow, 
Thy leaves be withered, wan, and wane. 

Or clad in cloak of virgin snow, 
Thou'lt sleep till spring returns again ; 



MY WEE OAK TREE. 
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Again to green and grow, I trow, 
When daisies deck the grassy lea, 

And keep companionship, as now, 

With flowers and birds, my bonnie tree. 

Beneath thy summer shady boughs 

Our children's children yet will meet, 
And future lovers plight their vows 

With gentle words and kisses sweet ; 
And venerate thy aged stem 

When thou hast grown as grey as me. 
Embowering many a floral gem 

Within thy shades, my wee oak tree. 

Oh, from the grave to wake were't mine. 

When three long hundred years have flown, 
To look on thee for auld langsyne 

And see how stately thou had'st grown ! 
Three hundred years ! . I hear the chime 

Ring out the change that waits on thee, 
And by the blasts of hoary time 

I see thee bent, my bonnie tree. 
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The world will then have changed and cast 

Full many errors old away 
As superstitions of the past, 

Too dark for reason's brighter day. 
Now, where I stand with pensive look, 

Some kindred bard may muse on thee, 
Or sit and read in some old book 

Of olden times, my wee oak tree. 

A monument by Nature reared 

To England's great dramatic sage, 
Thou'lt live and grow, to be revered 

By freemen of a nobler age ; 
For love of him whose musings claim 

A glorious immortality, 
Thou'lt be an emblem dear to fame. 

My bonnie, bonnie wee oak tree. 




THE CENTENNIAL OF THE 
GREAT REPUBLIC, 

(July 4, 1876.) 



LAND of the free, whose star sublime 
Arises o'er the storms of time, 
That stir the old world's kingly lands, 
By dreary seas and desert sands, 
We wish thee joy — one cycle's run, 
Which hath beheld great actions done, 
Oppression crushed and freedom won. 

From lands where roll great seas between. 
From hearts whose hopes on freedom lean, 
From men of action, men of mind, 
The high-souled nobles of our kind — 
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To thee across the broad, blue main 
Is bome one joyous, grand refrain. 
And for thy future weal and worth, 
Kind wishes breathed to-day go forth. 
Heart-warm from all the ends of earth. 
E'en distant nations not yet free 
In genial spirit are with thee — 
With thee rejoice in song and say 
On this, thy hundredth natal day. 

When Liberty no land could claim. 
By kings and priests proscribed — became 
An outcast, wandering o'er the earth. 
Longing to hail some new world's birth. 
Was cast, like wreck-waif by the sea. 
Upon thy shore — a refugee — 
She breathed a purer life in thee. 
Inspired by her your fathers woke 
To strike with strength of lightning stroke. 
That startled, as an earthquake's shock. 
The nations, while the fetters broke 
That bound them to a tyrant's yoke. 
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One hundred years — one hundred years, 
With all their changes, smiles and tears, 
Successes, failures, glooms and gleams, 
Realities and golden dreams. 
And tales of struggles yet untold, 
O'er thee as tidal waves have roU'd, 
Up-rooting time-worn things of old. 

To-day, assembled on thy soil. 
Are men of genius, men of toil ; 
As brothers from far countries met, 
No guns to trim, no swords to whet. 
No warlike host, no conquering horde, 
But men of peace whose hearts accord. 
And who, by works of worth and fame, 
The dignity of Labor claim. 

Arise, great land, to self be true. 
Thou still hast noble work to do ; 
Remember how your fathers bled. 
The life-warm blood your martyrs shed, 
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From error's chart of olden things, 
Washed out the " right-divine of kings," 
That sham which fostered barb'rous deeds, 
Pahned on the world by priestly creeds. 
Onward! — for aye the vanguard be, 
O'er time's yet vast unfathomed sea, 
That other lands may follow thee. 
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STANZAS TO DAVID WING ATE, 
THE COLLIER POET 



SWEET poet, thou, whose homely harp is heard 
In sounds harmonious o'er thy native isle, 

Accept the homage of a lowly bard, 
Himself a poor o'er-labor'd son of toil, 

A brother soldier in the tug and strife 

Of labor's battle and the war for life. 

Sing on, sweet minstrel of the sombre mine. 
And strike thy harp in humble Scottish lays; 

The lamp of purest inspiration thine, 
Will light us onward unto brighter days — 

Up from the darkness of earth's depths it came, 

To bum more brightly with undying flame. 



I02 STANZAS TO DAVID WINGATE. 

The MuseSy wont in olden times to seek 
Congenial spirits on the mountain top. 

By wood and wild, green field and moorland bleak. 
But once descended to a barber's shop, 

And went a-wooing by the lowly loom, — 

Of late adown the deep mine's dreary gloom. 

The jades are fickle, and their fav'rites few 

Are found where scarce a lonely flower is found. 

In some poor garret cobbling some old shoe, 
Or digging coals in caverns under ground ; 

Too often where, with love and madness blent. 

The soul sinks down in lonely languishment 

The lowly bard who humbly sings to thee, 
Hath strung his harp obscurely and alone, 

A wand'rer long o'er many a land and sea. 
Outcast by fortune and to fame unknown; 

Truth, hope, and love, the angel-lights to guide 

His lonely bark o'er life's tempestuous tide. 
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Amid the thunder and tumultuous roar 
Of wheels and hammers, fiery blasts and steam. 

The Muses found him plodding — ^pond'ring o'er 
The world's great future, or some fairy dream; 

Fond hope the sweetest solace to his soul, 

His song the song that leads to freedom's goal 

Thine is the harp whose tones have touch'd the heart; 

Thy song is gende — eloquently sweet; 
Their deep, soft pathos kindly thoughts impart, 

And bid the soul with fond emotions beat ; 
Such soothing solace breathes in every strain, 
As bids me say. Sweet minstrel, sing again. 

Oh, sing again, and let thy harp be strung 
To touch again the soul with human love; 

There is a sweetness in the songs thou'st sung. 
Whose power the deepest, finest feelings move; 

And all so homely — touching heart and brain; — 

Awake, and strike thy Scottish harp again. 




A TMY MOTHER'S GRA VE, 



THE green grass groweth o'er thy grave, lost mother, 

And sweet mementoes of spring's early flowers. 
From which, like tears, the dewdrops chase each other, 

Emblems of that deep grief and love of ours. 
Oh, can it be that thou art gone for ever 

Unto that last long silence of the tomb — 
Sleep'st thou that sleep o*er which life breaketh never. 

Whose depth is deep, impenetrable gloom ? 

We never more at early mom awaken 
The guardian angel of our home to see ; 

Thy old arm-chair stands by the fire forsaken. 
And joy lies withered in the dust with thee. 
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At night we miss thee, from our toil returning — 
There is a void which maketh all look sad ; 

The house is lonely thou hast left in mourning, 
And cold the hearth thy look of love made glad. 

A father's love we little knew, dear mother. 

The bark his home, his grave the deep, deep sea; 
But thine we felt, and loved thee as no other 

On earth have loved, adored and cherished thee. 
Now, we must struggle o'er a sea of trouble — 

Where millions mingle in one vast unrest, 
And o'er whose bosom whirlpools boil and bubble, — 

Without thy hand to guide us for the best. 

For years thou bent like yonder drooping willow. 

Yet wert the stay, the stem round which we clung ; 
The tears which nightly stained thy saddened pillow 

Were shed for us, thy offspring poor and young. 
Oh, may thy precepts hold sweet influence o'er me. 

Thy Soul's great love and sympathies be mine. 
Through all the ways of this wide world before me, 

Till death shall make me sleep the sleep that's thine. 
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rJT^ PATRIOT'S DIRGE, 



A Tribute to the Memory of Ernest Jones, 



LOVERS of freedom — ye, the genial hearted, 

Hewers of wood and stone, 
Mourn, mourn with me the patriot-bard departed — 

The high-souled hero gone ; [needed 

Gone home with Death, when dauntless hearts were 

In Freedom's battle time, 
Reft from the poor, whose cause he nobly pleaded 

With deep-toned truths sublime. 

"To Victory, now!" he said, "I cannot linger; 

I have not long to wait ! " 
The victory came, but Death, with chilly finger, 

Uplifted said—" Too late ! " 
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Too late, alas ! Oh, had it come when younger 

His heart was stout and strong, 
The cause of Right to-day had been the stronger, 

In triumph over Wrong. 

I saw him once a captive, low and lonely, 

In dark, dank dungeon lie, 
The silence of whose walls was broken only 

By the Patriot's sigh ; 
His own heart's blood in drops from love's libations 

Fell o'er the harp he strung ; 
Yet from that prison, with high aspirations. 

His spirit soafd and sung. 

Lone echoes, lingering by the cavemed mountains, 

And waters murmuring by. 
Bear upward from around great fires and fountains 

A people's mournful sigh. 
The winds are singing in the lonely forests 

Wild anthems of the brave — [florists, 

Flowers, sweet and meek, they'll bring from Nature's 

To deck the Patriot's grave. 
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His was a life of war with olden faction, 

All class misrule and wrong; 
A god-like union of great thought and action — I 

A spirit-stirring song: 
A life which was itself an epic poem — 

Heroic, stem, and true; 
The more oppression strove to overthrow him, 

The more he dared to do. 

Like a brave swimmer on a stormy river, 

Stirred with strong faith was he. 
Breasting the torrent where it surges ever. 

And rolls like some great sea. 
He scorned all systems of oppression hoary 

Upheld by feudal laws ; 
Gold cast he from him for the greater glory 

Of Freedom's sacred cause. 

He lived love-cherished by the sons of labor. 

And friends in Freedom's van ; 
With Truth, more striking than the sword or sabre, 

He fought for suffering man. 
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He lived to taste contumely's bitter chalice, 

With poison flowing o'er ; 
Now sleeps he calmly where the breath of malice 

Can sting and bleed no more. 

Still shall his spirit breathe in labor's legions, 

As ages roll away, 
And speed the coming o'er earth's darkened regions 

Of Freedom's brighter day. 
When Truth will long have crushed all power-aspirants 

And systems based on shame, 
And right prevail o'er wrong and might of tyrants — 

Honoured shall be his name. 




AT THE GRAVE OF ROBERT LEIGHTON, 



RICH with the gems of intellectual thought, 

Oh, gentle Leighton, thou wert ta'en away. 
Back to the peace perchance thy spirit sought, 

Enthraird within its feeble shell of clay. 
Relics undying yet of thee are ours, 

Truthful word-pictures, beautiful as flowers. 
Love's oflferings, freely on the world bestowed, — 

Ever as soul-enrapturing as when 
Inspired by love, which in your bosom glowed. 

Gently they dropped like dew-drops from your pen. 
Here, *midst the deep solemnity of death, 

The wind is harping with each leafless tree, 
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Oh, soft and as a gentle mother's breath, 
Nymph-like singing and sighing over thee. 

Prompted by kindred, genial sympathy. 
Oft may the stranger come and linger here. 

E'en as a brother breathe one friendly sigh 
To worth departed — or bequeath a tear. 





WE'RE A' AE MITHER'S BAIRNS, 



THERE'S freedom on the grey auld hills, 

And joy amang the trees, 
The woods, and rocks, and pebbly rills 

Are singin' wi' the breeze. 
There's harmony in nature's law, 

Tho' man nae muckle learns, 
And love unbounded breathes thro' a' — 

We're a' ae mither's bairns. 



O, gin the warld frae Nature's book 

Wad only tak a leaf, 
A' men wad hae a blyther look, 

And lichter loads o' grief; 



WE'RE A' AE MITHERS BAIRNS. 

And life wad hae less heighs and howes, 
. An' mair o' fruits than ferlis ; 
A' hearts uphold what truth avows — 
We're a' ae mither^s bairns. 

We want less greed o' gowd, and mair 

O' love for a* that's leal, 
A lesser gap 'tween rich and puir, 

And mair o' hearts that feeL 
O' frien'ly help we a' hae need, 

To clear life's crooks and cairns ; 
Ne'er mind the kintry or the creed — 

We're a' ae mither's bairns. 

A' born to dae the best we can 

For ithers and oursel, 
And leave the future warld o' man, 

A better tale to tell; 
That soon micht fa' foul wrang, and a' 

Oppression's deadly aims, 

And men revere ae richteous law — 

We're a' ae mither's bairns. 

8 
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That man's a man wha feels for man, 

And heeds nae his degree, 
Wha's kindly heart, as far's he can, 

Is willin' aye to gie. 
Mair great than kings are aft the clowns 

Wha' ca' a nation's kerns, 
Dame Nature made nae heads for crowns — 

We're a' ae mither's bairns. 

The chiel that's doun, oh, dinna scorn. 

But help him gin ye can, 
Tho' afF the path o' virtue borne, 

Hei's aye a brither man. 
Be't he wha pines in prison chains. 

Or he wha toils and earns. 
Or lord, or king o' wide domains, — 

We're a' ae mither's bairns. 

Tho' poortith be a brither's lot, 
Ower-toiled and starved by turns. 

Still aft beneath a raggit coat. 
The noblest frien'ship burns. 
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And though we a' may frown or fret, 

We haena gat our ser'ns, 
Well a' be better brithers yet — 

We're a' ae mither*s bairns. 

It's no oursels that moulds us what 

We a' appear to be, 
The baby prince, and beggar brat, 

Were made like you and me. 
Necessity's eternal law. 

Our weal and wae concerns ; 
Tho' bom in hovel, hut, or ha', 

We're a' ae mither's bairns. 

The stamp o' man is in the deed. 

And principle within. 
And no the kintry, claes, or creed. 

Or colour o' the skin. 
Humanity's great bond we claim, 

As glorious truth discerns ; 
Tho' differin' a' and no the same, 

We're a' ae mither's bairns. 
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TO A FRIEND, 



WHEN I was but a bairn, I heard 

My guid auld grannie say, 
That a' the warld was growin' gyte, 

An' dafter every day. 
An' faith, guid frien*, am thinkin' on't, 

There's something wrang wi' man, 
It's nought but war whaure'er we look, 

Frae Poland to Japan. 



A' love looks like to flee the warld, 

It*s folly noo tae feel ; 
He's king o* a' his kind wha can 

Best cheat the muckle deil. 
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Yet aye I dream o' better days, 

For truth is no yet lost, 
Tho' in the strife an' storms o' life, 

It*s sairly tried an' toss'd. 

Unto the law o' kindness yet, 

The warld's wild heart will bend. 
The force o* love has greatness in't 

Men little comprehend. 
We want a Rarey in the warld 

Wi' some prodigious plan, 
Wha'd pore his brains ower human bumps 

To tame the creature man. 
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O UR HO LI D A Y, 
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O COME, brothers, come from your toil and care. 
Away for a breath of the fresh, free air ; 
Away from the gloom of the smoke-clouds dun, 
To the glorious light of the golden sun ; 
Away to the fields, and the woods and hills, 
The murmuring streams and the purling rills. 
Or the deep, wild glens that are old and grey. 
To pleasure and peace for a holiday. 



There's health to be reaped in the sunny hours. 
Away in the homes of the lovely flowers. 
Or up on the heath 'mid a sea of bloom. 
Where the thistle waves o'er the golden broom ; 
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And the songs of birds from the rocks and trees 
Sweet concerts awake with the summer breeze, 
Away from the city and slums — ^away^ — 
O let us enjoy our holiday. 

Away on the breast of the lovely Clyde, 
Whose breeze-rippled waters wind far and wide — 
By forests and mountains all wild and free. 
Where proudly she kisses the broad, blue sea. 
Oh, there is the grandeur by nature wrought, 
Sublime to the soul and a feast for thought — 
A feast that shall last and with joy repay 
The time that is spent on a holiday. 

We need make the best of this world of ours, 
While life for us all hath its sweets and sours. 
All labor is light when the heart is strong. 
But weary and hard when the task is long. 
In the tug for bread and the race for gold 
Too soon do the youthful and strong grow old ; 
Life longs now and then, on its chequered way, 
To rest and be glad with a holiday. 



I20 OUR HOLIDAY. 

Yet, oh ! brothers, see that we spend it well, 
And leave not a sore in the breast to dwell ; 
We surely can taste of the cup, yet scorn 
To fall at the shrine of John Barleycorn. 
A few social hours with the friends we trust, 
Keep polished the parts that would run to rust ; 
The cobwebs of care need clearing away 
With a song and a chat on a holiday. 

There's life in the light of a sunny spot, 

Away from the shades of our earthly lot, 

To pluck the wild flowers by the burns and braes. 

And taste of the joys of our youthful days. 

A breath of the sea, or the bright green fields. 

Sweet balm to the core of our nature yields 

With a will to work we return more gay. 

The stronger at heart for a holiday. 
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AN EPISTLE TO A YOUTHFUL FRIEND. 






THOU art young, the world's before thee, 
Storm-clouds yet may gather o*er thee, 

Good friend, John ; 
Upward still on bright hope soar thee — 

Struggle on. 

Hope may cheer thee, oft deceive thee. 
Friends in cold misfortune leave thee 

All alone ; 
Do not let such trifles grieve thee — 

Struggle on. 

Work while life is in the greening. 
Golden fruits are worth the gleaning. 

Labor-sown, 
Busy mom makes peaceful e'ening — 

Struggle on. 
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Men may yet amid life's battle, 
Sting ihee with their tittle-tattle 

To the bone ; 
Heed thee not such idle prattle — 

Struggle on. 

If thou wouldst be lov'd, be loving, 
Not too ready disapproving 

Bee or drone, 
But with reason onward moving — 

Struggle on. 

Work with will, the work is cheery. 
Idleness makes nations dreary. 

Evil-prone ; 
Doing nothing, life will weary — 

Struggle on. 

Trust in self through every bubble. 
All have trials, toil, and trouble, 

All atone ; 
Self neglect makes sorrows double — 

Struggle on. 
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Should'st thou be 'mid all the throwing 
Of the battle's strife and blowing, 

Downward thrown, 
Rise like Antius, stronger growing — 

Struggle on. 

Life's own bitters, man, may sweeten ; 
On the rocks, all tempest-beaten, 

Flowers have grown ; 
There is hope while storms most threaten — 

Struggle on. 

All must taste life's bitter chalice, 
Whether in the cot or palace, 

Joys are won ; 
Never mind the sting of malice, — 

Struggle on. 
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S££K not only in the battle, 

By the soldier's bloody grave, 
Where the war-god's engines rattle, 

For the noble, true, and brave. 
There are heroes young and hoary. 

Where no carnage cannons boom, 
Men whose deeds are crowned with glory. 

At the anvil, plough, and loom. 

In the workship, in the foundry. 
In the deep and sombre mine. 

E'en within some prison bound'ry. 
Noble heroes droop and pine. 
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In the garret, cold and dreary, 
'Mid the factory's busy throngs, 

We have heroes, wan and weary. 
Weeping o'er a nation's wrongs. 

Tossing o'er the mighty ocean, 

Struggling with the wind and wave. 
There are men whose deep devotion 

In their duty proves them brave : 
Men whose deeds of daring merit 

Honor wheresoever they roam. 
Battling with a dauntless spirit. 

For their country and their home. 

Go ye to the wynds and alleys. 

Darksome hovels underground. 
Cabins in the mountain valleys — 

Heroes everywhere are found. 
Oft in silent, secret sorrow, 

Struggling with oppression's stings, 
With a feeble hope for morrow. 

In the common war of things. 
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Noble workers those whose actions, 

Freedom to the world have brought, 
Shake the base of party factions, 

With the lightning-shafts of thought : 
Men who practise upright dealings. 

Onward while life's current flows, 
Mindful still of others' feelings, 

Feeling still for others* woes. 

He who fights with honest labor 

Is the hero nature owns. 
Not the pimp whose pen or sabre. 

Panders to the power of thrones. 
He who for the suffering bleedeth. 

And with power of sword or pen, 
' On to man's redemption leadeth, 

Is the godlike chief of men. 




MUSINGS NEAR A TOMB. 

Composed while visiting the Grave and Monumefit of the 
late Mrs, Thomas Fairie, New Cemetery, Greenock^ 



THERE is a deep, sweet loveliness, 

Around that lonely spot, 
The silent grave sweet flowerets kiss, 

And sigh — Forget-me-not. 
The summer's soft and stilly breeze 

Now fans her lowly bed, 
Making low dirges with the trees,-^ 

Sweet requiems of the dead. 

As years roll o'er her kindred earth, 
That sculptured stone shall cast 

A glory o'er departed worth, — 
Memento of the past. 
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The crumbling rock, the ivy wreath, 

The faded flower and fair, 
Bright health and hope, disease and death, 

Are truly pictured there. 

The sunny smile of love's sweet hour 

Beams gently o'er her cheeks. 
Her grief, with deep poetic power. 

The dumb, cold marble speaks ; 
And there, behold the languid look. 

By lingering trouble given. 
Her dim eyes o'er her sacred book. 

Upturned in hope to heaven. 

All hallowed with a vision-gleam 

Of love and holy light, 
Pourtrajring life's own fitful dream. 

And death's long dreamless night. 
Tis good by times to wander here, 

From cank'ring cares apart, — 
Here come from every lowly bier. 

Sweet memories of the heart. 
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Beneath that spot an angel flower 

Lies wan and withered there, 
Once blooming in love's Eden-bower, 

All beautiful and fair ; 
And lowly lies the once fond heart 

Of love, so little known, 
Whose joy and bliss was to impart 

A sweetness all its own. 

She now hath reached the calm, still shore, 

Where all life's tumults end ; 
If death has claimed one victim more. 

The poor have lost a friend. 

When friends are hushed in death's deep sleep, 

And kindred hearts are gone, 
O'er that lone grave sweet flowers will weep 

And shed their leafs alone. 




IVE PASS AW A V. 
An Irregular Ode, 



WE pass away, 

As little insects with the sunny hours, 
The ephemeras of a fleeting day, 

The leaves that flicker, and the summer flowers 
Time-sered, or blighted in their early bloom — 

Sweet emblems all of beauty and decay. 
As they, we flit like shadows to the tomb; 

E'en from the cradle until man grows grey. 
Is but an hour of sunshine and of gloom — 

We pass away. 

We pass away. 
As sunbeams vanish. 
Or as bubbles play. 
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And burst and mingle with the parent stream ; 

Through lights and shadows borne, or tost along, — 
Now whirling down life's current, swift and strong, 

And now encircled by a rainbow gleam 
Of cheering hope, buoyed upward — passing on, 

In calms of virtue and in storms of wrong. 
Yet longing ever, till the soul hath gone 

To sleep that sleep which knows no troubled dream ; 
Swift is the arrow that cuts short our stay. 

Life's gift is given to be not long our own — 

We pass away. 

We pass away, 
With all our marvels. 
All one common prey 
To endless changes in the march of time ; 
And that which is the mania of to-day. 
Like to the dying echoes of a chime. 
To-morrow mingles with the things departed ; 
And rich and poor, the beggar and the king, 
The good, the gay, the sad and weary-hearted, 
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All unto one maternal bosom cling, 
And all a lowly, humble homage pay 

To moments swiftly fleeting on the wing — 

We pass away. 

We pass away ; — 
Not so the earth, this world, nor worlds above us ; 

Great Nature never groweth old or grey ; 
While empires, kingdoms, art's great works, and we, 

Depart from all we love and all who love us, 
Down the abyss of dark eternity. 

As atoms onward, in eternal motion, 
Roily whirl, and change in every passing breath. 

Or blast of time — as billows on the ocean 
Are bound together, life is linked to death — 

As life to love and pleasure unto pain. 
The earth may change its features, yet for ever 

Live on ; but man and all his works decay. 
As link by link in life's own feeble chain 

Grows weak with age or labor, droops to sever — 

We pass away. 
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We pass away ; — 
Oh, whence this struggle with the venal day, 

This endless battle, blent with ills and woes ? 
Why live we not in love the little while 

The fitful stream of our existence flows, 
And end this trouble, care, and over-toil 

Man heaps on man, by force, and fraud, and guile, 
All for ambition or the love of gain ? — 

How vain it is — ^how vain — 
Thus to be tossing on a stormy sea 

Of angry passions, with a feeble ray 
Of true hope beaming I — Nobler it would be. 

Were each with each as soul-link'd friend with fiiend. 
To work with will for one most noble end; 

Or aid each other in some God-like plan, 
For man's redemption : then each passing day 

Would bring with it a blessing and a balm ; 
Instead of tempest, one perpetual calm — 

For ever doing all the good we can : 
Life is at most a little, fickle span — 

We pass away. 



MUCH THAT I LOVE, 



i LOVE a lonely hour at eve, or in the silent night, 
When o'er the soul in stillness steals a solemn, sweet 

delight. 
To sit and think of things long gone, all blent with 

smiles and tears, [years. 

The happy scenes and sunny loves of long departed 

I love to look on smiling lands, the woods, the hills, 
the fields, 

Where mother earth, in beauty robed, a golden ban- 
quet yields ; 

To hear the sweet, wild songs of birds, which hail the 
sunny mom, [com. 

The zephyrs sigh among the trees and yellow waving 
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I love to roam alone by night, beneath pale Cynthia's 
beams, [of dreams, 

When sleep hath hushed the busy world all in a world 
To look upon the starry dome, all beautiful and bright, 
Where worlds o'er worlds and systems seem but little 
gems of light. 

I love to gaze on ruins hoar, old crumbling castle- 
keeps, [creeps, 

Around whose solemn grandeur grim the lonely ivy 

And o'er whose dark old battlements the wild owl 
screams by night. 

The low winds moan, and shadows walk, within the 
pale moonlight 

I love to muse in old churchyards, cathedrals gaunt 

and grey. 
Whose cenotaphs and tombs are touched with Time's 

cold breath-decay. 
Where Nature's wild old harps are heard in long 

deserted aisles, [goblin tales. 

And deep strange whispers in the night give birth to 
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I love to look on nature's wilds, though ice-bound, 

bleak, and bare, — 
There is a world of life and love, and beauty every 

where, — [leap. 

And where the roaring cataracts o'er mountain gorges 
And roll away to mingle with the waters of the deep. 

I love to climb the dark-brown rocks along the lone 
sea-shore, [roar ; 

To hear the mighty waters speak, the billows' soothing 

To sit upon the pebbly sand, where ocean laps and 
laves, 

And watch the wildling sea-birds sport athwart the 
briny waves. 

I love to see old ocean frown, and foaming wild and 
free, — 

Its deep low dirge and tempest-song is harmony to me ; 

And when, amid the storm-king's wrath, the fierce 
fork'd lightnings flash. 

And loud along the sombre clouds, convulsive thun- 
ders crash. 
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I love to see the trim-built bark o'er mountain billows 

sweep, 
And from the hoary-crested wave leap down the liquid 

steep ; 
Yet, oh, no peril to be there to waken human fears. 
No wreck to fill the seaman's home with want and 

woe and tears ! 

I love to be upon the sea in still calm hours at night, 
When moon and stars make ocean look one boundless 

world of light. 
To hear from far across the waves the deep-toned 

watcher's bell, 
The lonely seaman's ocean-song, and cheerful words, 

All's weU ! 

I love to watch the virgin sun, when ocean is asleep, 
Rise like a morning goddess from the bosom of the 

deep, 
Again, presaging sable night, descend the purple west. 
With gloiy and a golden light, kissing the ocean's 

breast. 
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I love the voice of melody in symphony or song, 
The winter's wail or summer's sigh, the woods and 

groves among, 
The grand old strains that Nature breathes are ever 

dear to me, [sea. 

And sweet as love's own angel voice soft music on the 

I love the look of gratitude, the tear of pity's eye. 
The word of hope, the laugh of love, the sympathetic 

sigh. 
And that dear woman's loving look whose soul with 

virtue glows, 
And deeply, keenly feels for all her suffring sisters' 

woes. 

I love the cheerful chatting babe, the love-eyed cherub 

one, — 
So like a little budding flower beneath an April sun, — 
The gentle infant's seraph smile, the living pearl 

unsoiled, — 
As dear as Nature's brightest gem a lovely laughing 

child. 
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I love to sit alone beside some patriot's lowly bier, 
O'er which in fond remembrance still a nation drops 

a tear, 
Or where some kindred poet sleeps, some monarch of 

the mind, 
Whose thoughts as living lights have left immortal 

gems behind. 

I love the man whose soul disdains to treat his kind 

with scorn, 
However wretched be their lot, however lowly bom, 
Whose chiefest end's to speak the truth, to aid the 

world along, [wrong. 

And from the temples of all woe to cast out every 

I love the gentle garden-flowers and wildlings of the 
woods. 

The floral gems that bud and bloom in Nature's soli- 
tudes, 

The little stars whose golden orbs as loved ones look 
from high, [and sky. 

And all that's bright and beautiful of earth and sea 
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I love that bounteous liberty that breathes in Nature's 

laws, 
And eveiy mind that strives its most in freedom's 

sacred cause, 
And truth, that fount of human love, with all its 

heavenly charms. 
The more I walk within its way the more my bosom 

warms. 

I love the land to labour on although there's none for 

me. 
And dear as light and life and love the nation that is 

free; 
And, oh, I love, of all I love, the dearest yet of all. 
To see the poor man's rights restored, and mighty 

tyrants fall ! 





REMINISCENCES OF YOUTH. 



FOR many youthful years long gone, 

I wander'd like a lone exile, 
With no sweet home on earth my own, 

To cheer me with a mother's smile. 
Toss'd to and fro by every tide, 

That o'er life's ocean ebbs and flows, 
With no bright star of hope to guide 

My youthful heart, or soothe its woes. 



I wander'd England's wide domains. 
Its olden forests o'er and o'er. 

Its lakes and rivers, hills and plains. 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore. 
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Amid its stately towers and domes, 

Where wealth and want walk side by side ; 

'Mid haunts of vice, and happy homes, 
And palaces of pomp and pride. 

And I have felt the solitude 

Of cities, *mid the din of men — 
More deep than in the lonely wood. 

The desert, or the dreary glen. 
With many a sigh, yet hopeful smile, 

I've dragged my weary limbs along, 
And oft o'er many a long, long mile. 

Have cheer'd my spirits with a song. 

I've climbed the dark brown hills of Wales, 

Far bounded by the desert sea, 
And 'mong its green old mountain vales, 

Have found sweet love and liberty. 
Yet, oh, it was a weary lot, 

To wander 'mong the mountains there ; 
No lightsome labor to be got — 

No self-eam'd bread on which to fare. 
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IVe wander'd Erin's sea-girt isle, 

From fairy Foyle to lovely Lee, 
There fondly welcom'd with the smile 

Of love — by hearts both warm and free ; 
And there in lowly clay-built cot. 

On mountain bleak and barren moor, 
Have slept, and shared the peasant's lot, 

Among the poorest of the poor. 

Where'er I wander, fax or near, 

My native land or distant shore, 
Dear Erin, thou shalt claim a tear. 

Till this fond heart can feel no more. 
Sweet memory ever loves to trace 

Thy scenes o'er which I wont to roam. 
And deeds, which years can ne'er efface. 

Endears thee as my native home. 

Through all my wand'rings, vision-gleams 
Of childhood's scenes came o'er my brain 3 

To Scotia's hills, through all my dreams, 
A sweet voice sighed — Return again. 
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This once had been a home for me, 
A happy home when I was young, 

Ere tempest-toss'd on life's rough sea, 
To sorrow's strain my harp was strung. 

Whatever cares or joys be mine. 

Whatever through life my lot may be, 
Tho' friends be gone with auld langS3me, 

Still Scotia will be dear to me. 
There fond associations dwell, 

This lonely heart must still revere. 
And memories that upward swell, 

Bring many a smile, and many a tear. 
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MUSINGS IN ERIN BY THE SEA. 



I STAND in Erin, on the lone sea-shore, 

The rocks beneath me and the pearly sand, 
The mountain wilds behind me, and before — 

The mighty ocean, heaving, great and grand. 
Rolling afar to many a distant land ; 

And whose expanse of deep, wide waters, seem 
Some boundless mirror cast by Nature's hand, 

O'er whose bright surface golden gem-lights gleam, 
And all beyond its void seem visions of a dream. 

It is a sweet and sunny Sabbath morn, 
And all is silent as the deep quiet grave, 

Save but a low and stilly murmur borne. 
Soft as a sigh, from where the waters lave 
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The rock-bound shore — and every infant wave 
Leaps to the sun — emerging from the deep 

Like some fair Nereid from her ocean cave, 
Awaking half the drowsy world from sleep, 

Bright angel-watchings o'er, another day to keep. 

Roll on, great ocean, world of waters, roll, 

I love thee with the fondness of a child, 
And with that deep devotion of the soul. 

Which is like thee, impulsive, free, and mild ;- 
By nts all passion, fickle, calm, and mild. 

I love thee ever — and have play'd with thee 
When thy huge billows danced, as if they boil'd 

O'er Hecla's fires — or earth internally 
Did quake beneath the weight of thy immensity. 

Thou rollest still as thou hast ever roll'd, 
Save now thy billows bound unto the shore ; 

Not as they wont in ages all untold, 
When not a rock retum'd thy mighty roar. 

Nor wildling screamer wing'd thy waters o'er. 
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But monsters held their own wild revelry, — 
Ere man came forth thy wonders to explore, 

Or worlds arose from out the womb of thee, 
To fill the long deep void in dark eternity. 

The wild sea-birds sit pois'd in peaceful rest 

Upon thy bosom, where no wave is curled, 
Like infants cradled on their mothers' breast, 

Their home their haven, and their own great world ; 
To which a million million streams have purled, 

And mingled with the loud tumultuous roar 
Of angry winds, and thunder-tempests, hurled 

From fiery clouds, and cloud-capp'd mountains hoar. 
Where elemental battles gather evermore. 




TflE BROKEN LYRE; 
Or, the Last Lay of a Bard, 



COME near me, hinnie, gie's your hand, 

An* let me grasp it to the last, 
Thou'rt a' my stay, sae bide wi* me, 

Till 2! my cares an* pains be past 
Cpme, wipe awa* thae waefu* tears. 

Ye maunna greet sae sair for me, 
Ye ken, my love, 'tis Nature's law. 

We only come to bide awee. 



Sit doun beside me and be soothed, 
I haena mony words to say, 

An' mute maun be my lips ere lang, 
Sae tent my last and fareweel lay. 
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The lyre that has sae lang been mine, 
And soothed my heart in grief and care. 

Lies listless noo, and broken a'. 
And canna, canna soothe me mair. 

Whatever its wild, free spirit breathed, 

'Twas tuned to love, and love alane; 
Its pathos yet may touch the heart, 

Whan he wha strung its chords has gane. 
Oh ! safter far had been its strains. 

But weary wae was aft its lot, 
And cauld and couthless were the blasts 

That blew ower a' the wand'rins o't. 

'Mang Nature's wilds 'twas aften strung — 

In lanely wood, on gowan lea. 
By roarin' linn and mountain crag. 

An' far upon the deep, deep sea. 
Aft dwer some aulden battle-field, 

Whas deep sad lessons man may read 
Imprinted in the mould'rin' dust 

O' wild war's lang-forgotten deed. 
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*Mang ruin'd kirks and castles auld., 

Whaur ivy crept o'er crumblin' wa's, 
Wi* lang lank weeds and sweet wild-flowers, 

Wi* time triumphed o'er sculptured braws. 
Whaur ance the organ's solemn voice 

Came swelling on the silent air, 
But hush'd langsyne, and like my lyre, 

Lies broken noo, to lilt nae mair. 

I feel my brain grow giddy noo, 

A deep cauld burden on my breath, 
A dark'nin' cloud comes ower my een, 

The comin o' the shades o* death. 
Life is a gift whan blest wi' health. 

We're fain to grip and laith to lea'; 
But whan wi' pains and cares oppressed. 

The weary spirit fain would flee. 

« 

In that wee kist beside the door. 
Are stowed the strains o* mony years ; 

They yet may help the world awee, 
To wipe awa its waesome tears : 
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They've gien me grief, they've gien me joy, 
And brocht me mony a smile and tear ; 

But half their sweets I wadna gie. 
For a* the miser's gowden gear. 

Fareweel, fareweel, my couthie frien's, 

Ae pledge frae ye I humbly crave, 
Be kind to them I leave behin', 

Whan this puir heart is in the grave. 
Fareweel, my hinnie, love be thine, 

And guide thee through this warld o' care, 
My leal auld lyre is broken noo. 

And I can sing my sangs nae mair. 
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WINTER. 



TELL me not that winter's dreary, 

Pregnant with a mournful gloom, 
£'en though earth looks all uncheery 

In her death-robes of the tomb. 
There are voices soft and lowly, 

Whispering from the rocks and trees, 
And a deep, sweet melancholy 

In the moaning of the breeze. 



LOy the fleecy snow-fall, flinging 
Downy buds o'er banks and bowers, 

like a world of insects bringing 
Little loads of silv'ry flowers ; 
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Falling softly — where the summer 
Gently form'd her shady eves, 

And the butterfly and bummer, 
Feasted on the flowers and leaves. 

Where the summer-gems are sleeping, 

Sparkles many a pearly shell, 
From their feath'ry pallets peeping. 

Fair as daisies in the delL 
Beautiful the woods and mountains 

Look in robes of angel- white, 
Ana the glacier's silv'ry fountains. 

Glistening in the moon-lit night 

When the clear, cold moon is gliding 

On the storm-king*s wings above, 
Like a mighty monarch riding 

0*er his boundless realms of love, — 
Lovely then the dome of heaven 

Looketh with its gems of light, 
Sparkling through the tempest-riven 

Shadows of the sombre night 
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Lovely is the fair earth's bosom, 

In her wintry winding sheet ; 
Every tree in silken blossom, 

Softly smoothed by fairy feet 
There's a beauty, solemn ever, 

In the rolling tempest cloud. 
When the once sweet rippling river, 

Sleepeth in its crystal shroud. 

Freedom speaketh in the gushing 

Of the waters deep and brown, 
And the torrents wildly rushing 

From the hoary mountains down ; 
Nature's passion, in the pelting 

Of the stormy hail and rain, 
And a wild, sweet music, melting 

Stony feelings soft again. 
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TYPES of eternal change — beautiful flowers, 
Budding and blooming, and feeling decay ; 

Gentlest and brightest of our earthly dowers, 
Blushing the sweetest ere you pass away ; 

Dewdrops and showers, the sunshine and shade, 

Have ye in silken robes queenly arrayed ! 



Emblems of innocence, beauty and love. 

Laughing in sunny nooks, sleeping in bowers. 

Loves of the forest, the garden and grove ; 
Feasting on sunbeams, drinking from showers. 

Life is Elsyian, full of joy with ye. 

Wrapt in your loveliness, lovely to see. 
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Whispering of love in the loneliest parts. 
Singing with the leaves of the strong-limb'd trees; 

Tended and nursed by the tenderest hearts, 
Cradled on the breast of the gentle breeze ; 

Softly lulled to sleep by the night wind's sigh, 

Kiss'd by the zephyrs as they wander by. 

Who would not adore ye, Earth's fairest gems ! 

Luring to love with your beautiful smiles ; 
Breathing of life on your life-yielding stems, 

Tempting the bee with your luscious wiles ; 
Nodding to the breeze that you fill with balm ; 
Meek in vicissitudes, tempest, and calm. 

Graceful is your wakening early at dawn. 
Heavy with dew from the bosom of night ; 

Blushing as you rise from the vernal lawn, 
Lifting up your heads to the glorious light 

Parting with the pearls that in night you wear. 

Yielding sweet fragrance to the morning air. 
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Pure and gentle teachers, mute though you be, 
Silent revealers of the love that lives ; 

Nature pervading with a harmony, 
Preaching of the hope which all nature gives: 

Telling how beautiful the earth might be. 

With the labor of men in unity. 

I have watch'd ye budding early in Spring, 
Opening and blowing into Summer bloom, 

Autumn winds are withering ye now, and sing 
Sadly of the coming of the Winter's gloom ; 

Now you are dying in the cold, cold rain — 

Say, gentle loves, " Will you come back again ?" 

I will feel me lonely, sweet little flowers, 
Sad and companionless, when ye are gone ; 

Listening to the wind in the long dark hours. 
Wailing with the trees in a mournful tone; 

Murmuring of rue as a maniac raves. 

Casting the snow-wreaths over your graves. 
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Pass ye away with the gossamer's breath, 
Mingle your ashes in one kindred urn ; 

Calm be your rest in the slumber of death, 
Hope softly whispers that you will retum,- 

Bloom in the forest, garden, and glen, 

Soft'ning and soothing the hearts of men. 
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The following Glossary of Scotch Words (which Mr, 
H. Nishet has kindly prepared)^ is appended for 
the benefit of the English reader. 



A'— All. 
Abune — Above. 
Ac, Ane — One. 
Ain — Own. 
Ance — Once. 
Awee — A little. 

Baith—Both. 
Braws — Fine Clothes. 
Breeks — Breeches. 
Breid — Bre^. 
Brocht — Brought. 
Broo — Brow. 
Bumie — Streamlet. 

Cairns — Heaps of Stones. 
Canna — Cannot. 
Cauld— Cold. 
Chiel — Young fellow. 
Claes — Clothes. 
Coof — Blockhead. 
Couthie — Kind. 
Cottthless — Cold, unkind. 
Creeshie — Greasy. 
Cuttie — Short Pipe. 

Dae— Do. 
Daft— Foolish. 
Danders — Cinders. 



Doun — Down. 
Dowie — Mournful. 
Duddie — Ragged. 

Ee— Eye. 
Een — Eyes. 

Fa*— FaU. 
Fashes — Troubles. 
Fause — False. 
Frae — From. 

Gaun — Going. 
Gie — Give. 
Gien — Given. 
Gie*s — Give us. 
Go wans — Daisies. 
Gowd— Gold. 
Guid — Good. 
Guidit — Guided. 

Hadna — Had not. 
Haena — Have not. 
Haffets — Sides of the head. 
Hap — Cover. 
Happit — Covered. 
Haud— Hold. 
Heid — Head. 
Heighs — Heights. 
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H ielan' — Highland. 
Hinnie — Darling. 
Houlet— Owl. 
Howes — Hollows. 
Hardies — Buttocks. 

Ithers — Others. 

Kent — Knew. 
Killie — Kilmarnock. 
Kintry— Country. 
Kist— Chest. 

Laddie — Boy. 
Lairdlins — Lordlings. 
Laith — Loth. 
Lea* — Leave. 
Leal — Loyal, true. 
Leddies — Ladies. 
Lichter — Lighter. 
Luifs — Palms. 

Mair — More. 
Maunna — Must not. 
Mools — The Grave. 
Mou' — Mouth. 
Muckle — Much, big. 
Mune — Moon. 

Nae — No. 
Nicht— Night. 



Nocht — Nothing. 
Noo — Now. 

Ower — Over. 

Poortith — Poverty. 
Pree — Taste. 

Reek — Smoke. 

Ser*ns — Enough. 
Sin' — Since. 
Smeekit — Smoked. 
Spier — ^To ask. 
Stappin — Stepping. 
S teeks — Stitches. 

Thackit— Thatched. 
Thae — These. 
Thegither — Together. 
Tines — Loses. 
Toon — Town. 

Wad— Would. 
Wadna — Would not. 
Wae — Woe. 
Waur — Worse. 
Wha— Who. 
Whaur — ^Where. 
Whilk— Which. 

Yestreen — ^Yestem^ht. 
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